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This is White Horse 
I could tell it blindfold! 


This is a whisky of character so distinct and so generous — 
with its own special bouquet, its own mellow flavour, 
its own deep generous glow—in fact in every way this 


whisky is as fine as a fine liqueur. 


«5. WHITE HORSE 
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COMMANDER OF THE ARMIES DEFENDING BRITAIN 


IN THE MOST CRUCIAL HOUR OF HER HISTORY: 


GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED SIR EDMUND IRONSIDE. 


¢ 


The appointment of Lieut.-General Sir Alan Brooke, K.C.B., D.S.O., to be 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces in succession to Sir Edmund Ironside, 
who is now promoted to Field- Marshal, was announced on July 19 Sir 
Edmund Ironside had been responsible for the brilliant work of organising the 
defences of this country at high speed, but it is considered that it is now 
essential to place the command of the Home Forces in the hands of a General 


who has had immediate experience of modern war in France and Belgium 


General Brooke distinguished himself when commanding the I!. Corps of the 
B.E.F., and was knighted after he had organised the evacuation of his units 
from Dunkirk He himself spent several days n the beaches He is an 


authority on mechanised warfare, having commanded the Mobile Division, and is 
looked upon as one of the most brilliant of our younger general officers Planet.) 
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Ro many months the writer of this page has 
been engaged on an analysis of the social 
and economic changes that have occurred in Britain 
during the past century. It may seem in a time 
like the present a work of supererogation. If the 
war and its vast issues are to be decided for all time 
in the course of the next few weeks, it is an absurd 
one. But, as Mr. Churchill has reminded us, the 
war may continue for years. It may be that the 
tide of German victory is already turning and that 
the enemy, though capable of inflicting great suffer- 
ing upon our people, has, through the courage and 
resource of a handful of British airmen, sailors and 
designers, backed by the determined rally of the 
rest of this nation, reached the point on his road to 
world dominion at which the sign says ‘“‘ Finis!” If 
that be so, the end may be far, but it is certain. That 
end will be victory, and it will not be a German one. 


Yet victory by itself will not be enough. Those 
who are fighting, above all those who will have 
their lives to live after the 
war, have a right to an 
answer to a question now 
slowly forming in millions of 
minds. What is going to 
happen after the war? We 
won victory in 1918, and it 
was a long and bitter road 
which many still living, and 
more dead, followed to win it. 
By that victory Kaiserism 
was destroyed. Remember- 
ing 1914, that was an end 
well worth achieving. But 
as an end in itself it proved 
tragically inadequate. For, 
less than twenty-one years 
after our victory we were 
forced to go to war again 
to restrain a more terrible 
tyranny that had taken the 
place of that which our 
former victory had destroyed. 
Through the destruction of 
modern war we had created 
a political and social vacuum. 
That vacuum we never filled. 
Nature, which abhors 
vacuums, proceeded to fill it 
in her own crude and fearful 
way. She filled it with some- 
thing more evil and menacing 
to us than was Kaiserism : 
she filled it with the power of 
the Nazis. Next time, if we 
again fail to use our victory 
aright, she may fill it—though 
this may scarcely seem pos- 
sible to us at the moment 
with something even worse. 


That we wasted our victory in 1918 was due to 
the fact that we were not ready for it. Many Britons 
were, but, by a tragic irony, having learnt wisdom 
in the school of suffering and sacrifice, they were 
mostly lying beneath the soil of Flanders. They 
took no part in the peace conference nor in the recon- 
struction of Britain after the war. As a result, there 
was no real peace and there was no real recon- 
struction. St monumentum requiris, circumspice. 


This time we are going to do better. We have 
made up our mind to beat the enemy, and we have 
made up our mind to beat the greater forces of cruelty, 
fear, greed and sloth that created him. We are 
going to win not an unfinished victory, but a finished 
one. For we know now that we are fighting evil 
things—-stronger and more enduring than any mere 
Germans. We intend to smash them for our lifetime 
and our children’s lifetime and our children’s children’s, 
and perhaps for all time. A Sunday or two ago, 
Mr. }. B. Priestley, in the course of a moving broad- 
cast contrasting a wartime visit to a deserted, em- 
battled Margate with one taken in the piping days 
of pre-war peace, asked himself whether, had he a 
magician’s power, he would bring that old Margate 
back by a sweep of the hand in place of the grisly 


PART OF THE TRAIN-LOADS OF ALUMINIUM UTENSILS GIVEN 
PRODUCTION’S APPEAL : 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


present. And he answered, No. For if he were to 
make such a choice, he would forgo the right to make 
a better future—a Margate and an England which 
none of us can at present even visualise. That is 
what we mean now by victory: that is the greater 
goal that we are out to win when we have beaten 
the filibusters our own former failure helped to create. 


In the earlier days of her history as a nation 
Britain derived her inspiration from the catholic past 
of medieval Europe. Its purpose was to make 
Christian men—gentle, generous, humble, valiant 
and chivalrous. Its highest ideals were justice, 
mercy and charity. Shakespeare was not writing 
fantasy when he put into the mouth of the dying 
John of Gaunt his vision of England as a 


land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 


He was merely defining the character of his country. 
Her institutions were consciously moulded to make it 





CHIEF RECEPTION DEPOT NEAR LONDON. 


Although, largely because of her control of France, Germany at present controls a considerable proportion of the world’s supplies 

of bauxite, or aluminium-bearing clay, the Empire possesses a great deal, and there are vast deposits still untapped. Although 

the public response to Lord Beaverbrook’s appeal has been most welcome, it has been stated in Parliament that the appeal does 
not indicate in any way that we are not in a position to carry out our full aircraft programme. (Topical.) 


easier for her people to attain that character. Within 
their framework they could live Christian lives with- 
out denying their legitimate human aspirations. A 
responsible and humane squire or merchant could 
still be a prosperous squire or merchant. As a result 
of long and unbroken Christian usage, ‘it became 
native to the English to live in a society in which 
moral responsibility existed. It still is. And when 
England broke with the catholic past—partly out of 
a critical sense of its human imperfections—she still 
cherished the old ideal of a nation dedicated to the 
task of breeding just and gentle men. Without 
justice and charity there can be no England. That 
is the historic and eternal English vision. All that 
was best in Puritanism was an attempt to re-state 
it. We must re-state it to-day. 


But the very success of this ideal brought her 
people in the fullness of time unparalleled prosperity. 
Their virtues earned them opportunities of wealth 
and power greater than men had ever known before. 
They were only human and they misused them. They 
forgot for a time the historic purpose of their common- 
wealth. They became obsessed by two idols: the 
infallibility of human reason and the pursuit of 
private wealth as its workaday expression. They 


IN RESPONSE TO THE MINISTER OF AIRCRAFT 
WORKMEN SORTING OUT VARIOUS ARTICLES FROM THE EVER-GROWING HEAP AT THE 


substituted for their old question of ‘Is it just?” 
the baser one of ‘“‘ Does it pay ?”’ 


It is a paradox of the nineteenth century—an 
epoch in which Britain led the world—that the theory 
and practice that increased the material wealth of 
mankind out of all measure unwittingly perpetuated 
social injustice and inhumanity on a scale unknown 
to Christian men. The great English economists 
were proved right in their contention that enlightened 
self-interest, untrammelled by State control, would 
enrich men more quickly than any other means. 
Yet the human wastage and misery created in the 
practise of /aissez-faire amply justified the prophets 
of a more ordered society who warned an unheeding 
generation that profits created at the price of social 
health and contentment were illusory. For profits 
so created were not, from either a national or world 
point of view, profits at all, since they had still to be 
paid for in the cumulative loss of human working 
power sustained through inhuman conditions of life 
and labour, leading to in- 
ferior breeding. The flaw 
in laissez-faire was that it 
regarded man as a self- 
contained unit, like a machine 
or a commodity, and failed 
to recognise that the real 
human economic unit was 
the continuing  society— 
nation, group, or family— 
from which the individual 
derived his habits, instincts 
and capacities. It failed to 
perceive that the effect 
of under-nourishment, bad 
housing, unemployment and 
social injustice was not con- 
fined to the immediate victim, 
but was transmitted to that 
victim’s descendants and 
associates. The business that 
profited in one generation 
from overworking and under- 
paying its employees might 
lose far more in the next 
through the mental, bodily 
and nervous inefficiency of 
those employees’ children. 
There could be no doubt 
that the nation would. 


The laws that govern this 
world may seem _ bewilder- 
ing, diverse and inscrutable. 
They possess, none the less, 
one ruling principle—that of 
ultimate justice. But the 
unit on which that justice 
operates is not the individual, 
but the continuing social 
group of which he is a part. 
The sins of the fathers are visited on the children 
and the children’s children. A great crime—slavery, 
the oppression of a subject nation, national sloth 
or disintegration—is always paid for in the end: 

thro’ midnight streets I hear 

How the youthful harlot’s curse 

Blasts the new-born infant's tear, 

And blights with plagues the marriage hearse. 
Nineteenth-century Britain, for all her wealth and 
power and empire, was no exception. Her rulers 
unwittingly allowed social injustice to be done on a 
vast and terrible scale. The progeny of those to whom 
that injustice was done were to become in the fullness 
of time sources of national weakness and division. 


There is one other simple principle that governs 
the laws of this mysterious world. It is that of 
redemption. Man may. learn from his mistakes and, 
when he has made atonement, raise his stature by 
self-regeneration. Here also he learns and acts not 
as an isolated individual, but as a member of a con- 
tinuing society, of which his own birth and death as 
an individual is but a seasonal part. A great nation 
is a society that learns from its own prior follies and 
in learning re-creates itself. So long as it does so, 
it will endure. 
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A ROYAL REVIEW OF LOCAL DEFENCE VOLUNTEERS: 
MEN OF ESSEX SHOW THE KING THEIR KEENNESS AND EFFICIENCY. 
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LOCAL 
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FORCE—BRITAIN’S 
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HIS MAJESTY WATCHING A 
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INSPECTED ESSEX UNITS AT WOODFORD. 
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¥ THE KING TALKED TO MANY OF THE ESSEX L.D.V.S DURING 
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INSPECTION. HE 


IS HERE SEEN WITH A RIFLEMAN CLAD 


IN THE VOLUNTEERS’ 
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A muster of 2000 members of the Local Defence Volunteers were inspected by 


the King at Woodford, Essex, on July 20 


The great 


majority of the men on 


parade were ex-Servicemen, as was obvious from the vigour and confidence of 


the evolutions. The 2000 on parade belonged 


thickly populated but has large areas of open country 


in the district, his car was stopped, and a 


Essex which is 
When the King arrived 
volunteer, Mr. Henry Kenny, 


to a zone of 


| challenged him. Mr 


MARCH PAST THE KING. THEY MADE A_ VERY 








L.D.V.$ PARADE FOR A ROYAL INSPECTION IN REGULAR FASHION. THE KING STOPPED 
TALKED TO MANY BE-MEDALLED OLD SOLDIERS, WITH EXPERIENCE OF DIVERSE 
FORMS OF FIGHTING ALL OVER THE GLOBE (Tofrcal.) 


Kenny won the V.C. in 1915 
challenger into a block-house, where his own and the 
The King 
parties of men engaged in rifle drill, 
is regarded as an _ essential 
hefty parachutists 


suite were duly examined then 


accomplishment for men 


SOLDIERLY 
THERE BEING A STRONG LEAVENING OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 IN THEIR RANKS 


toured the 


machine-gun drill, and even 
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HOW THE LUFTWAFFE PLANS RAIDS ON BRITAIN: GERMAN |BOME 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL | Artist G. H 


METHOD OF BOMB STOWAGE fam 2 > ies ¢ JSELAGE OF A GERMAN BOMBER SHOWING METHOD | || onc wr T 
IN-A BRITISH BOMBER ats 8 AN BOMBER 
IN THE BOTTOM OF THE FUSELAGE. vam 

















“SILENT APPROACH” BOMBING © 

WITH ENGINES STOPPED, THE 

BOMBERS GLIDE IN FROM A GREAT 
= WEIGHT, IN AN ATTEMPT TO BASFLE 
' THE SOUND LOCATORS (AIRSCREWS 
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SOLID. LINES INDICATE DEPTH 
AND SHAPE OF CRATERS MADE 
BY BOMBS WITH DELAYED 
ACTION FUSES, 


CRATER MADE 
BY A 50 K/c6 
phiom 9:¥m-10/,,\-5 


DOTTED LINES INDICATE OEPTH 
AND SHAPE OF CRATERS 
MADE BY BOMBS EXPLODING 





CRATER MADE 
BY A 250 Kia 
(550 18)BOMB. 
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BY THE GERMANS, WITH THEIR “SCREAMING” DEVICES 


of release, which have been embodied in the illustrations on these pages. 
Perhaps the bomb that has received the greatest publicity is that fitted with 


DETAILS OF THE LATEST TYPES OF BOMBS USED 


It is not generally known that the bombs used by the German Luftwaffe 
differ considerably from those used by the R.A.F. In the first place, the 


AND 


fragme 
the fi 


Germans, as the result of experience in the Spanish War, simplified the shape 
of their bombs to facilitate mass production, with the result that though not 
so aerodynamically perfect as our own bombs, they are easier to manufac- 
ture, being ‘‘straight-sided."" Germany also reduced the number of types for 
general use to five, ranging from the | kg. incendiary bomb up to the 500 kg. 
bomb. Recently our contemporary ‘‘ The Aeroplane" was able to obtain 
from Germany details of the various types of bombs and data regarding 
methods of stowage in horizontal and vertical bomb magazines and methods 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“screaming '’ devices, illustrated on the left-hand page. The German high- 
explosive bombs of the larger sizes—viz., the 250 kg. and 500 kg. types—are 
provided with two side-fuses in addition to the impact detonator in the 
nose. These side-fuses are fitted for ease in manipulation. It is easier to 
adjust them when fixed in this position, and being of the delayed-action type 
they are intact and working even if the nose of the bomb (which is thicker 
than the rest of the case) is smashed on impact. Impact-type bombs are, 
of course, provided with the nose fuse. Mechanical fuses are only fitted in 
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BOMBS ; METHODS OF RELEASE; AND TECHNIQUE OF ATTACK. 


Artist G. H. ae aa 








ON THE “V.S.M.12/410" : x , 
& (OF THE TWO) VERTICAL BOMB MAGAZINES IN A GERMAN HEINKEL “Hetti Mx’ ' DIVE BOMBING 


GERMAN VERTICAL 
eee. A JUNKERS ‘Ju 87° 
RELEASING A S50 Ib BOMB 


RELEASE GEAR 


= 


STICK BOMBING 
THE BOMBS ARE DROPPED ONE 
AFTER THE OTHER IN A LINE 


PSOWESSO LB) 


| A BOMB RELEASED. FROW. A VERTICAL BOOS. NGAZINI j “ A BOMB BEING DROPPED FROM A HORIZONTAL BOMB 
SHOWING HOW THE BOWE TURNS OVER. IM a N\AGAZINE IN A FAST GERMAN BOMBER. 











AND THEIR ELABORATE RELEASE GEAR; AND THE COMPARATIVE SIZES OF THE CRATERS MADE BY THEM. 


fragmentation bombs, which are designed to burst into small parts so that press a button; moreover, the gear can be made to release one or several 
the flying splinters have a more damaging effect when used for attacks on | bombs together, as required. For the stowage of the small 2-lb. incendiary 
personnel. For this reason they have a thicker casing. The stowage of bombs the magazine holds 120 bombs, and it is usual when the incendiary 
bombs in German aircraft is of two types—vertical and horizontal. In the bombs are being released over towns to let go two magazines or 240 bombs 
former the bombs are carried attached to the release gear nose upwards. at a time. A large bomber of the Heinkel ‘‘ He.111"' type could easily 
As the bomb leaves the bomb-trap in the base of the fuselage of the aircraft, carry a thousand incendiary bombs. It will be noticed that in the dive- 
it has to do a somersault in the air before taking its correct path. When bombers of the ‘ Ju.87B"’ type, which are single-engine aircraft, and carry 
horizontally stowed the bomb leaves the aircraft in its right position from the their large bomb in, or below, the fuselage, it is necessary to fit a guide so 
beginning of its fall, and accordingly is more accurate The releases are that the bomb on release can be lowered momentarily some distance below 
operated generally by electricity, and all the bomb-aimer has to do is to | the body in order to clear the periphery of the air-screw in a steep dive 
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A COASF OF PLEASURE IN ITS 





MODERN DESCENDANTS OF MARTELLO TOWERS, BRISTLING WITH GUNS, GUARDING THE SEA-FRONT 


Britain’s coastal defences were unanimously acclaimed when the first official | would make Gallipoli look like child's play. Solid blockhouses command the 

tour was made by Press correspondents on July 17. ‘‘ The Times"’ special | foreshore, which would is raked by the cross-fire of automatic arms; wire there 
correspondent dubbed this girdle of defences *‘ The Churchill Line,"’ and in | entanglements, guns, and concrete tank obstacles guard against enemy move- and 
describing such a place as our artist depicts said that looking out across the ment inland. While the sea-coast was heavily defended in such ways, Mr. Paul Civili 
solitude of sea, one realised more fully how sinister is the menace to these Bewsher in the ‘* Daily Mail"’ remarked that officers were fully aware that to t 
shores. But there was ample evidence of the reception that awaits any any seaside or seaport town might be attacked from the rear; by troops task 
attempt at a landing, which, in the words of a major who spoke to him, which have landed elsewhere and come in from behind, or have been landed well- 
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CE|}GUNS POINTING ACROSS ERSTWHILE HOLIDAY BEACHES. 


INDON News” By CapTaAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 








RONT LINE OF OUR ISLAND BASE—THE STRANGE NEW FRONT MANY SEASIDE RESORTS TO-DAY EXHIBIT. 


the | by parachute, aeroplane-carrier, or seaplane-carrier at points inland It was for every form of attack that can be foreseen from the cruel experiences of 
wire therefore essential that the country behind the coastline, villages and towns countries that have been over-run since last autumn—though all the time 
»ve- and important railway junctions and factories, should be strongly protected one is reminded that the enemy has a very different problem to tackle in 
aul Civilians were helping in such work. At some points bodies of men hurried this country. Every hour the defensive belt is being deepened and 
that to the sea-front in the evening after their work and at once took over the strengthened. It would seem that the men who have designed this widely 
Ops task of filling sandbags and digging positions from soldiers who then had some spread, interlocking system of defence have taken all the possible forms of 


ded well-needed hours of rest. Nothing, in fact, is being left undone to prepare | invasion into account 
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“ SUEZ 


HE grave and analytic mind of M. André Siegfried, 
which has surveyed so much of our troubled globe, 

has now turned its attention to the two spots which are, 
perhaps, most critical of all in political geography—the 
Suez and the Panama Canals, each linking great seas and 
each saving thousands of miles of extra voyage to those 


who are able to make use of them. 


‘The face of the 


world,” says he, “ is lined and furrowed by great commercial 
highways along which the trade of mankind is concentrated. 
The state of these routes, whether they are living, abandoned, 
or revived after having been deserted, is an indication of 
the constant changes that take place in the relationships 


of the continents. Similarly, the 
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ONE OF THE Two POINTS (THE 

OTHER BEING PANAMA) WHERE, 

ACCORDING TO M.  SIEGFRIED, THE 

WAR WILL BE DECIDED: A MAP 

OF THE SUEZ CANAL, SHOWING ALSO 

RAILWAYS, THE FRESH-WATER CANAL 
AND ROADS. 


The two principal sections of the Canal 
are from Port Said to Ismailiya, where 
the administrative headquarters are 
situated, and from Ismailiya to Suez. 
The initial depth was 27 ft., but to-day 
it is 42 ft. for the greater part and 
about 40 ft. in the rest, and ships 
can now pass each other anywhere. 


reconditioning. In the end, a 
Caliph blocked it, and it waited 
over a thousand years before the 
alternative route was opened by 
de Lesseps—one reason for the inter- 
val being that for centuries, even 
in Bonaparte’s day, men believed 
that there was a great difference 
between the levels of the Red 
and the Mediterranean Seas. 

All these historical chapters 
are full of interesting detail. What 
a difference, for example, there is 
between our dull modern com- 
modities which flow from the East-— 
raw materials and necessities of 
life—and the merchandise which 
Rome sought from the East: 
‘Slaves and Ethiopian eunuchs ; 
trained monkeys and parrots were 
brought for the ladies’ boudoirs ; for 
the circuses there were lions from 

*" Suez and Panama.” By André 
Siegfried. Translated from the French 
by H. HH. and 
Jonathan Cape, Ltd. ; 


Doris Hemming. 
10s, 6d.) 


interoceanic canals 
enable us to measure 
the world’s arterial cir- 
culation at certain deci- 
sive points. M. Paul 
Morand very aptly con- 
siders the statistics 
of the Suez Canal to 
be the temperature 
charts of the planet. 
So, in studying these 
canals, we are feeling 
the pulse of the world, 
and measuring its 
rhythm.” 

He gives statistics, 
and they certainly do 
reflect world  condi- 
tions. He gives much 
else, including what 
amounts almost to a 
biography, in twoparts, 
of the magnificent and 
unfortunate Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, who made 
one canal, and only 
just failed, through no 
fault of his own, to 
construct the other. 
The histories, financial 
and political, of the 
Canals are narrated, 
and they are fascin- 
ating for their own 
sakes. That of the 
Suez Canal is especially 
so: the embryo of it 
existed almost four 
thousand years ago, 
in the shape of a canal 
joining the Nile with 
the Great Bitter Lake, 
which at that time was 
part of the Gulf of 


Suez. It was con- 
stantly falling into 
disrepair and _ being 


reorganised, Justinian 
and the Caliph Omar’s 
Viceroy Amr_ each 
being responsible for a 
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: By ANDRE SIEGFRIED.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Nubia, leopards from Afghanistan, and tigers from the 
Punjaub ; and for the proconsuls’ tables they imported 
pheasants and other game, honey (sugar was still unknown), 


bananas, apricots, 


and coconuts. 


They also brought 


fabrics from Medea, wool from Kashmir, silks and skins 








any event be handed over to Egypt, or that, if it were, 
the Egyptians would ever be strong enough to hold it? 
It is extremely rough on the Egyptians, who are a 


proud and a progressive people. 


‘* When,” says M. Sieg- 


fried, ‘‘ one discusses the Canal with Egyptians, a certain 


amount of bitterness is apparent. 


What share have they 
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MOUNTAIN RANGES AND LOW COUNTRY IN CENTRAL AMERICA, SHOWING THE PANAMA REGION. 
“God has shown His will,” said Philip II. in vetoing the plan for a canal at Panama, “ by 
creating a continuous isthmus,” and engineers have learned by experience the truth of this observa- 
tion, although geologians may contest it, states the author, adding: ‘‘ Central America is simply a 





series of lands that have emerged from the sea, and its continuity is an illusion. 


gold from Ethiopia, pearls from the Persian Gulf, wood 
from Lebanon, sandalwood, aloes and cloves from Persia. 
For their Roman clients, the merchants of Alexandria laid 
in stocks of white and black pepper, ginger, cinnamon, 
spikenard and incense from Hadramaut, gums, dyed cottons, 
India sent her finest weapons, 
and all sorts of gems, diamonds, chalcedony, onyx, quartz, 


cosmetics and camphor. 


rock crystal. . . 
But why proceed ? 


I suspect that M. Siegfried’s book 


was begun before this war broke out: it is certain that it 
was finished before the collapse of France and the entrance 
of Italy into the war made the Mediterranean a main scene 
of operations and threw a fierce light upon the mastery of 
the sea there, and the consequent holding of the Suez 
Canal. M. Siegfried provides a great deal of background 
to the present arguments, both verbal and ballistic. He 
has not much to say about the ambitions of Italy and the 
part she is playing, but a good deal about the German 
‘** Drang Nach Osten,” that recurrence of the old Napoleonic 


dream. 


It is evident that he thinks that if control of the 


Suez Canal (which we have always abstained from mono- 
polising) fell to any other Power but Britain, our whole 
influence in the East would go, and India with it; we 
depend, indeed, for our whole existence on control of the 
seas, and the Canal is a vital Imperial link. And it seems 
clear that he thinks, though he is very detached, that we 


certainly intend to keep control at all costs. 


Theoretically 


its whole position is supposed to be revised in less than 


thirty years. 


But he asks, is it likely that it would in 
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The canal, officially opened for navigation on August 15, 1914, is 40) miles in length from 


coast to coast, or SO including maritime c 


nnels, as compared with the 100 miles of the 


Suez Canal from shore to shore, Panama being half as wide again and slightly deeper. In 
1880 de Lesseps thought he could dig it by removing 45 million cubic metres, but 300 million 
were actually excavated. 


Suez and Panama” ; bv Courtesy of the Publisher, Jonathan Cape. 


Reproductions from “ 


had in this great enterprise on 
Egyptian soil? The adminis- 
tration is French; the shares 


Yi eee are owned by the French and 


the English ; the large profits 
all flow immediately out of 
the country, particularly 
since Egypt has never become 
an entrepét for the Orient. 
The traffic scornfully passes 
through the isthmus, leaving 
nothing in its wake. The 
crowning grievance is that it 
was on account of the Canal 
that Egypt lost part of her 
independence, for it has made 
of her one of those nerve 
centres which the Powers can 
never leave alone. Sometimes 
influential Egyptians are heard 
to say that it would have been 
better for their country if the 
isthmus had never been cut. 
I remember one of them 
standing in front of de Lesseps’ 
statue at Port Said, crying: 
‘ There is the man who is the 
cause of all our troubles!’” 






But it is an old saying that a great river or a great 
highway is a bad neighbour. Egypt has had economic 
consolations : for the rest, she just happens to be next one 
of the two most famous isthmuses in the world, and all her in- 


terests are bound 
up with ours. 
Should the Allies 
(this is hypotheti- 
cal, and I agree 
with those who 
say that such 
hypotheses should 
not, in a general 
way, be enter- 
tained for a 
moment) be 
beaten in this war, 
who can suppose 
that Egypt would 
retain any more 
independence than 
Abyssinia, or that 
the Canal would 
not become an 
entirely foreign 
implement of 
political and 
economic con- 
quest ? The Egyp- 
tians realise now 
that our victory 
at least means 
that all nations 
will continue 
freely to use the 
Canal, and that 
when the time 
comes to recon- 
sider its adminis- 
tration, Egyptian 


claims, _consist- 
ently with our 
vital interests, 


will be fairly 
and = generously 
considered. 

One small 
point I note. M. 
Siegfried quotes 
that universal 
speculator Goethe 
as saying that 
the PanamaCanal 
would be built, 
and adding: 
* This work is 
reserved for 
posterity, and for 
some great 
creative spirit. 
It will be done 
one day, but I 
shall not see it, 
just as I shall not 
live to see the 
Suez Canal. I 
should have to 
have lived several 
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A “ TEMPERATURE CHART OF THE PLANET” : 

THE GRAPH OF THE NETT TONNAGE 

CARRIED BY THE SUEZ CANAL—A SURE 

INDICATION OF THE STATE OF WORLD 
TRADE. 


M. Siegfried quotes M. Paul Morand’s very 

apt description of the statistics of the Suez 

and Panama Canalis as the “ temperature 

charts of the planet.” “In studying these 

canals we are feeling the pulse of the world 
and measuring its rhythm.” 


ceniuries later, in order to see these two gigantic un- 
dertakings completed.” 

My recollection is that Goethe is recorded in ‘ Conver- 
sations with Eckermann” as saying that the Suez Canal 
would be built and that the British would own it. 
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EXERCISES IN HOME DEFENCE: TROOPS RUSHING FROM THE BASE 
OF A GUN-TOWER TO DEFEND THE FORESHORE. 


WATCHING FOR HOSTILE ‘PLANES: WITH A BREN GUN (MOUNTED 
AS AN A.-A. GUN) ON TOP OF A PILL-BOX,. 


AN ANTI-TANK GUN-CREW ON GUARD ON THE FORESHORE, SOMEWHERE 
ON THE EAST COAST OF ENGLAND 


On a double-page in this issue appears a drawing by Captain Bryan de Grineau of 
gun-emplacements in what a “ Times” Churchill 


Line.’ The photographs on this page afford further glimpses of the various defences 


correspondent aptly called the 


embodied in this coastal line. Every day our shores and cliffs bristle more and more 
effectively with men and arms When happier times return, there will be substantial 
memortal f this grim time to interest seaside holiday-makers Every hour the 
defensive belt is being deepened, and the tank obstacles guarding the roads are of 


i out to be such an ineffective 





a far more solid type than the lanes of rails that tur 


SUMMER ON 
MANNING 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MOUNTED BREN GUN, SHOWING THE 


THE EAST COAST—1940: 
“CHURCHILL LINE.” 


THE 





INSTEAD OF HOLIDAY-MAKERS ENJOYING THE VIEW FROM THE BENCH ON THE LEFT, ROYAL SCOTS 
FUSILIERS, WITH BAYONETS DRAWN, GUARD THE CLIFFS. 








* STEPPED 
AND ELABORATE CAMOUFLAGE OF THE LATEST TYPE OF PILL-BOX 


DESIGN 


SMOKE AGAINST THE SUMMER SKY, CAUSED BY A SALVO FROM THESE GUN-TOWERS, 
SOMEWHAT SIMILAR TO THOSE DEPICTED BY OUR ARTIST ON PAGES 100-107 


device against armoured columns in France. Camouflage has been greatly developed 


and improved, most of the correspondents who toured the defences remarking on 
this and on the great solidity of all the defence works The implication of total 
warfare was never s learly defined in France, it was said, where a distinct gulf 
seemed to separate the mentality of the soldier and the civilian, who unconsciously 
at times were pulling different ways Britain might well be alled an island fortress; 
we are happily reaching a point at which every individual in it knows his place 


in a state t siege British Officsal Photographs ; | { 
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TROOPS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE EMPII 
NEW ZEALAND, SCOTTISH, INDIAN AND \ 
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WATERLESS TERRITORY WHERE OUR MEN HAVE ESTABLISHED A SUPERIORITY 


~ THE TORRID, 
(P.N.A.) 


OVER THE ITALIANS: AN ARAB SNIPERS’ OUTPOST ON THE RED SEA. 
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MEN OF THE NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, WEARING 
UNDERGOING BREN-GUN TRAINING IN THE WESTERN DESERT. (P.N.A.) 
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SAN INDIAN BREN-GUN CARRIER, THROWING UP CLOUDS OF SAND AS IT HURTLES ACROSS THE VAST DESERT, SUCCESSIVELY : SCOTTISH INFANTRY DEFILING THROUGH HUGE BOULDERS OF WIND - 
+ THE BATTLEGROUND OF EGYPTIAN, GREEK, PERSIAN, ROMAN AND ARAB LEVIES, (British Official Photograph.) F , CONFRONTING THE LIBYAN FRONTIER. 
| eee ~ ~ > x = — CO ee 
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» \ NEW TWO-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN BEING OPERATED FROM ITS DESERT CARRIER } A DESERT OBSERVATION POST, EQUIPPED AGAINST LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT WITH 4 & ONE O 
. DURING EXERCISES IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT.  (Keystone.) . A BREN GUN, MANNED BY SCOTTISH TROOPS. (P.N.A.) 
Al csnssnsninntissneiniialediadiiaa aan poliaehatte sosdjveislaahersndldiitbnencinsaceeccneiseninlld A aeininseaiceetenernaneisecaiaaledtiien saaitaesmtandamind taste Aaa ia ae eles awe Sh oe 
i 
The marshalling of troops from all parts of the Empire to defend Egypt, as whose independence and vital interests were threatened by the Italian declara- | Artille: 
shown in these pages, is a visible indication of the pledge given by Lord tion of war against Britain, Egypt's ally. Since the campaign opened, the and hi: 
Halifax in the House of Lords on July 11. It was obvious, he said, that honours of the sporadic outpost fighting, mostly fought on the Libyan side ) effort. 
. British forces in Egypt, which, at the request of the Egyptian Government, of the border, have gone to our forces, whieh, as these photographs show, j were 
had been strongly reinforced, would conduct operations against Italy from are representative of most parts of the Empire, including New Zealand, Scottish, i Egypti 
We intended to fulfil our obligation to defend Egypt, | Indian and Maltese units. The last named, belonging to the Royal Malta natura 


Egyptian territory. 
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HE EMPIRE JOIN IN EGYPT’S DEFENCE. 
IAN AND MALTESE UNITS IN THE DESERT. 
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= A BATTERY OF MECHANISED NEW ZEALAND FIELD ARTILLERY MOVING INTO THE DESERT 
5 FOR BATTLE MANCEUVRES. 





























STALWART PUNJABIS, ONE OF THE MANY INDIAN REGIMENTS WHO HAVE BEEN & 
TRAINING IN EGYPT FOR EIGHT MONTHS, IN A DESERT FIRING-TRENCH. (P.N.A.) 
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JULDERS OF WIND - EATEN ROCK TO TAKE UP POSITIONS “LOAD !""—STRONG AND PLIANT AS THEIR OWN FOREST KAURIS: NEW ZEALAND ARTILLERYMEN TAKING GUN-PRACTICE & 
LIBYAN FRONTIER. (P.N.A.) : IN THE GREAT ERG, SAHARA. (British Official Photograph.) f 
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H 4 & ONE OF THE NEW TWO-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUNS BEING MANCEUVRED INTO POSITION, { 3 AN A.-A. GUN-CREW OF MALTESE VOLUNTEERS RUNNING TO THEIR PRACTICE POSITIONS 
: DISCONNECTED FROM ITS DESERT CARRIER. (Keystone.) f AT THEIR DEFENCE POSITIONS IN EGYPT. (P.N.A.) 
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i 
ara- Artillery, has taken over a defence position. The gunners are regular soldiers, flat and hard. Beyond the simmering ridges to the south, the great soft 
the and have volunteered for foreign service to assist the Allied and Empire War ‘sand sea’’ begins, where only camels can tread. Somewhere in that vast 
side | effort. When volunteers were asked for, more than 5O per cent. more than expanse, in 525 B.C., the Persian conqueror Cambyses and his army of 
AoW, i were needed came forward. The Western Desert. within the confines of 50,000 men disappeared, and no trace of them has ever been found. If the 
tish, Egyptian territory alone, extends over a 200,000 square mile area—a formidable Italians attack, they will have to start where there is water, and that is 
alta natural barrier to invasion. Approaching from Cairo, the surface is at first miles west of Libya’s eastern frontier 
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HE military situation in 

North Africa is interesting, 
even though all the ground 
fighting has hitherto been con- 
fined to comparatively small 
forces, at the most a brigade in 
strength and generally far smaller. 
As everyone knows, there are 
very considerable forces in Libya, 
Egypt, the Sudan and Abyssinia 
and the neighbouring Italian possessions. 
The British are in a position to reinforce, 
in case of need, the garrisons in Egypt, 
the Sudan and Kenya. The Italians are 
cut off from their Indian Ocean and Red 
Sea colonies, but it may not be beyond 
their power and resource to establish 
occasional communication with Libya. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Tunisia is much 
closer, the ports of Tunis and Bizerta being 
only some 180 sea-miles from Palermo, and 
that the attitude of the French authorities 
in that province is none too satisfactory 
from our point of view. However, Italian 
naval doctrine is not of a very daring 
order, and the accepted Italian strategy 
appears to be to decoy opposing naval 
forces into a neighbourhood whence the 
numerous Italian bomber aircraft can act 
to the greatest advantage. Our present 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
is of exactly the right sort of temperament 
to pit against the Italians, and seems 
already to have inspired them with a whole- 
some measure of respect for his boldness 
and resolution. 

Italy takes a special pride in her colony 
of Libya, though this does not prevent 
her realising that its neighbour, Tunisia, 
is richer and more desirable. She looks 
upon both as the legacy of Imperial Rome, 
of which she regards herself as the heir. 
All the southern Mediterranean seaboard 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Nile, 
under the names of Mauretania, Numidia, 
“ Africa ’’ (which included Tunisia and 
part of Libya), Cyrenaica (which included 
the rest of the Libyan coast-belt and that 
further east which is now Egyptian), were 
formerly Roman provinces. Tunisia was 
perhaps the richest agriculturally, and 
before the downfall of Carthage its corn- 
lands provided a basis without which that 
city could scarcely have existed as the 
preatest trading State of its era. Libya 
was poorer, and at all times can have 
possessed but a narrow belt of fertility, 
quickly deteriorating to semi-desert and 
soon to pure desert, the great dunes of 
the Sahara. Yet it supported Roman 
colonies, and its desiccation has been 
largely due to the ruin of the Roman 
reservoirs and conduits. Italy became 
possessed of Libya as a result of the 
Tripolitan War of 1911 against Turkey, 
but at the outbreak of the war of 1914 
her hold upon it was very weak. Certain 
Turkish officers had remained behind to 
organise the tribes against her, in which 
process they were powerfully aided by the 
great Mohammedan sect of the Senussi. 
Prior to the entry of Turkey and of Italy 
herself into the war, the former contrived 
to increase the number of these officers, 
who included one of exceptional ability, 
a plump young Baghdadi named Ja’far 
Pasha el Askeri, who spoke eight languages 
and had been attached to the German 
Army. Ja’far was afterwards to become 
our ally, to fight as a brother-in-arms of 
T. FE. Lawrence, to act as Minister of Iraq 
at the Court of St. James, to become 
Prime Minister of Iraq, and to be murdered 
a few years ago when War Minister of 
that country. With very small resources 
he created for the service of the Senussi 
a regular force with a certain amount of 
discipline and very fair fighting qualities, 
equipped with some pack artillery. He 
penned the Italians into their coast 
fortresses, and sharply defeated them when 
they ventured into the open. Neither he 
nor his master, the Grand Senussi, were 
really hostile to Great Britain, both con- 
sidering it to be their interest to devote 
all their energies to driving the Italians 
out of Africa. However, German influence 
and German money, together with pressure 
from Constantinople, induced them to take 
part in a grandiose plan for the invasion 
of Egypt, then denuded of troops by the 
Gallipoli Campaign. The plan failed from 
the tactical point of view, but strategically 
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AFRICA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 














TERRITORY ANNEXED 
FROM RUMANIA (1940) ~ 


BALTIC STATES — 
ABSORBED, JULY, 19407 


RUSSIA’S STEADY ADVANCE WESTWARD, THE LATEST AREA TO BE OCCUPIED IS 
THAT OF THE THREE LITTLE BALTIC STATES OF LATVIA, LITHUANIA AND ESTHONIA. 
THIS MAP ALSO SHOWS THE AREAS SHE HAS GAINED IN RUMANIA, POLAND AND 
FINLAND, SHREWDLY TAKING ADVANTAGE OF GE RMANY'S PREOCCUPATIONS ELSEWHERE, 


(Map, Copyright George Philip and Son.) 
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it was very ingenious and is 
certainly worth recalling in view 


THE WAR WITH NAZI . GERMANY:  “ certain similarities’ in the 


present situation. 

First of all, the main regular 
forces of the Senussi were con- 
centrated on the coast road which 
runs from Sollum to Egypt. 
Then, basing themselves on the 
Siwa Oasis, other forces moved 

towards the Nile Valley by two desert 
tracks which led to it through chains of 
oases, the northern through Bahariya, 
the southern through Farafra, Dakhla and 
Kharga. Meanwhile, the Sultan of Darfur 
was to attack the Sudan, and such forces 
as Turkey could despatch to Sinai in the 
midst of the Gallipoli Campaign were to 
maintain a threat against the Suez Canal. 
It may be added that these oases were 
large and fertile, Dakhla alone containing 
at that time 20,000 inhabitants. I do 
not propose to go into the details of the 
campaign against the Senussi, but I may 
point out that he did seize the oases and 
cause a good deal of perturbation in the 
Nile Valley, and that on the coast he was 
not finally defeated until several thousand 
good British and Dominion troops had 
been brought against him. No fewer than 
two thousand baggage and water camels 
were employed by the Western Frontier 
Force in the final operations which led to 
the reoccupation of Sollum. It must be 
admitted that the strategic conception of 
the plan was remarkable and that, if the 
tactical means at the disposal of the 
Senussi—that is, the striking power of his 
forces—had been greater, he might have 
been very much more successful. It may 
be objected that it was the very fact that 
so large a proportion of the Senussi’s troops 
were desert nomads which enabled them 
to do what they did, and that such troops 
never possess much striking power against 
European forces. This is true enough. 
On the other hand, mechanisation and 
motorisation have made great strides since 
those days. In place of the handful of 
Ford cars with machine-guns which we 
employed with much success against the 
Senussi, both sides now possess large 
numbers of light tanks and armoured cars 
with a very wide radius of action on desert 
tracks and, in many districts where the 
sand is reasonably hard, over the open 
desert itself. Yet again one must qualify. 
This is not all extra mobility. The more 
armament that is provided, the more 
transport is required. The greater the 
proportion of European troops engaged in 
a campaign, the greater are the necessities 
of the forces. It is none the less of 
interest to study on the map the routes 
to the Nile Valley which were so boldly 
used by the Senussi in 1915 and early 1916. 
It is equally interesting to note that the 
official volume, written by Lieut.-General 
Sir George MacMunn and myself, which 
includes the history of the operations 
against the Senussi, has been admirably 
translated by the Italian General Staff, the 
expensive Maps having been all redrawn. 
Times have changed, in some respects 

in favour of possible aggressors against 
Egypt, in others against them. The de- 
velopment of the troop-carrying aircraft 
has now to be taken into consideration. 
Libya has been subdued by the Italians ; 
the influence of the Senussi has been 
stamped out or driven underground; an 
Italian colony has been established and 
remarkable irrigation work has been carried 
out ; native troops have been embodied and 
trained in large numbers, though Italy has 
shown herself a cruel master and exploiter 
and has aroused the fierce hatred of most 
of her North African subjects. On the 
other hand, Darfur is now part of the 
Sudan and is sharing in its development. 
No threat now proceeds from Sinai; on 
the contrary, a powerful British force is 
established in Palestine. To her small 
colonies of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland 
Fascist Italy has added by conquest the 
ancient African Kingdom of Abyssinia, 
from which she can threaten both the 
southern frontter of the Sudan and the 
northern frontier of Kenya. Kenya itself 
has developed considerably in the past 
twenty years, and now contains a British 
population, not very large, but large enough 
to provide plenty of young men of the 
(Continued overleaf 
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Continued.) 

right stamp to officer fresh battalions of the King’s 
African Rifles as they are created. The South 
African and Southern Rhodesian Air Forces have 
detachments operating from its airfields, and 
when these aircraft fly over Abyssinia they meet 
machines of the R.A.F. coming in from the north. 
Unlike the people of Abyssinia, a large proportion of 
whom live only in hope of taking a bloody revenge 
for their sufferings and enslavement, the population 
of Kenya is wholeheartedly on the side of the occu- 
pying Power. As a correspondent recently pointed 
out in The Times, those elements which normally 
may be expected to give trouble in time of war in a 
colony—the young, educated or semi-educated and 
politically-minded men—are just those who enter- 
tain the deepest loathing for Italy and for her 
oppression of Abyssinia. They will not change their 
minds on learning from the Italian Press that Italy 
considers Great Britain unfit to possess Kenya 
because she has not made enough of it. When, say 
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be great. Her position is in some respects not 
strong; for example, were she to expend large 
quantities of petrol she might run short of that com- 
modity and find her frontiers at the mercy of British 
aircraft and tanks. On the other hand, if Germany 
were to be successful in overthrowing Great Britain, 
the prospect which induced Mussolini to enter the 
war, Tunisia, probably Algeria, possibly even Kenya 
and part of the Sudan would fall like ripe plums 
into the hands of the Duce without his having put 
himself to the pains of shaking the tree. Germany 
might even permit him to establish a protectorate 
over Egypt. On the other hand, Italy, Germany’s 
ally, is in one respect similarly situated to Soviet 
Russia, though the latter is very far from being 
Germany’s ally. Both of them desire to be in the 
strongest possible position, with their fighting forces 
as nearly intact as: possible, when the war comes to 
an end. In their hearts both dislike Germany and 
German methods as much as we do ourselves, and 
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are said to have been 300 bombers in the air at once, 
and naval circles seem to think that their aim was 
more accurate than that of the Germans, though 
they achieved no more than a number of “ near- 
misses.” In few parts of the world could there be 
found a fairer field on which to try out the Italian 
belief that the bomber is the master of the warship. 
Well, we need neither to boast nor to be unduly 
nervous. Our naval authorities are quietly confident 
that Italian and German theorists are mistaken in 
this respect, and if that be true of the Mediterranean 
it is truer still of the North Sea and the Channel, 
where our naval forces can be supported by much 
strongers fleets of fighter aircraft. How far we, 
for our part, can strike at the Italian empire in Africa 
is another matter. What has happened on the 
Libyan frontier cannot be taken as a guide; for, 
despite the fact that Italy had entered the war at 
her own time, her Libyan garrison seems to have 
been taken completely by surprise by our sudden 






COMMANDER C. H. DAVEY, R.N. (FORMERLY MASTER OF THE DARTMOOR HOUNDS), OF THE PATROL-YACHT ia CAMPEADOR,” WITH TWO OF HIS LIEUTENANTS—J. R. MUIR AND C. E. TURNER 
BOTH WELL-KNOWN YACHTSMEN : A MUIRHEAD BONE DRAWING OF OFFICERS WHO WENT DOWN IN THIS YACHT, FAMOUS IN THE PORTSMOUTH COMMAND FOR HER EFFICIENCY. 


The ‘‘Campeador’’—a 209-ton Diesel-driven yacht recently lost on naval service—belonged to 
Mr. V. W. MacAndrew, the well-known Clyde shipowner and yachtsman. At the helm of his 
“Trivia” in 1938 he took many prizes at all the leading regattas round the British Isles. The 
“Campeador” was commissioned for patrol service by Commander C. H. Davey, O.B.E., Master 
of the Dartmoor Foxhounds, his three sub-lieutenants, R.N.V.R., being Mr. MacAndrew, the owner, 





station and refusing to return to port to remedy defects if they could possibly be remedied at 
sea. Commander Davey, seen on the left of this drawing, joined 
in 1911. During 1914-18 he served on the staff of the Admiral of Minesweeping. Next to him 
is Surgeon Rear-Admiral James R. Muir, who was P.M.O. of the battle-cruiser “ Tiger” at Jutland. 
His great hobby was boat-sailine, and after retirement he becams well known as a yachtsman. 


the Navy in 1893, and retired 


Mr. C. E. Turner, a docks superintendent, and a retired surgeon-admiral, J. R. Muir. Although | Lieut. Charles Turner was a native of Kingswear, and in 1911 went as manager of the Manaos 


their average age was Over sixty, the ship soon acquired a high reputation for remaining on her 


the Italians, it has passed to Fascist hands, it will 
be thoroughly developed. Education is now widely 
spread enough and news travels fast enough in Africa 
for most of the natives to realise what ‘ thorough 
development "’ means to the Italian mind. 

It is, of course, obvious that Italy’s African 
empire could never have withstood the combined 
pressure of Great Britain and France. Libya, for 
example, could probably have been overrun in a 
That was one, among several, of the 
reasons why Italy refrained from entering the war 
until France was already tottering to complete 
collapse. With the neighbouring French colonies, 
protectorates and mandates—Algeria, Tunisia, French 
West and Equatorial Africa, and Syria—ordered by 
the home government to take no further part in the 
war, but quietly to await their fate, Italy has little 
need to concern herself with them should she decide 
to initiate large-scale operations against the British 
forces in Africa. I have suggested above some of 
the lines on which she might proceed. 
bility of her doing so cannot altogether be left out 
of account, but the probability does not appear to 
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The possi- 


though both feel that in a German-organised world 
there would probably still be Lebensraum for them, 
Italy especially realises that her position would be 
precarious unless she were strong enough to make 
it appear to a Germany at once full-gorged and war- 
weary that the best policy would be to leave her alone. 

For these reasons I do not expect Italy to expend 
very much strength in operations in Africa, whether 
or not a German offensive is launched against Great 
Britain in the near future. Rather does it appear 
to me that she will continue to play the jackal to 
Germany's tiger. If, however, she should succeed 
in crippling the British Mediterranean Fleet, then, 
of course, the situation might become different, 
because the Mediterranean would then indeed be 
an Italian lake. Italy’s power in the Central Medi- 
terranean should not be under-estimated, even though 
she has achieved no successes of any importance as 
yet and, on the other hand, has already suffered some 
humiliating rebuffs. Her whole strategy is based 
on her hope of dominating this area with her bombers. 
In the naval action of July 9, about which the 
Italians afterwards made such absurd claims, there 


Harbour, Ltd., He worked in minesweepers in the last war. (Crown Copyright of Drawing reserved.) 


irruption. On the other hand, here, as elsewhere 
in North Africa, distances are great, communications 
are poor, and water supply is nearly always a difficult 
problem. The local affairs on the frontiers of Eritrea 
and Abyssinia, where the Italians have succeeded in 
capturing the posts at Kassala, Gallabat and Kurmuk 
in the north, and Moyale in the south, have had the 
unfortunate effect of raising the morale of their 
Colonial troops and have served as a set-off against 
the success of our minor operations in Libya. 

To sum up, while the fate of the war will cer- 
tainly be decided elsewhere, we cannot afford to 
underrate the importance of the African theatre or 
the power of Italy in it. We have powerful forces 
well placed strategically. Any successes which they 
can gain in the near future would be of particular 
value for several reasons, and first of all because 
there is good reason to believe that the internal 
situation of Italy is weak and that the heart of the 
people is not really in the war. Moreover, the Italians 
are mercurial. If their morale sinks rapidly when 
affairs go ill, it also rises quickly upon the merest 
semblance of success 
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THE “SYDNEY” AND THE “COLLEONI”: 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRUISER WHICH SCORED A BRILLIANT 


VICTORY OVER THE ITALIANS. 
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NAMESAKE OF THE CRUISER WHICH SANK THE ‘“‘ EMDEN”’: 
OF H.M.A.S. ‘“‘ SYDNEY,’? SHOWING HER AIRCRAFT AMIDSHIPS. 





A SIDE VIEW 
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THE ‘‘ SYDNEY ”’——-SHOWING HER CONTROL POSITIONS, AND HER 6-INCH = 


GUN-TURRETS, HER ACCURATE FIRE SEALED THE “‘ COLLEONI’S”’ FATE, COLLINS, RECEIVED THE C.B., AND WAS MADE A 


set 


Jarrah 


FREEMAN 


= 
THE GUNS AND BRIDGE OF H.M.A.S. “ SYDNEY.’? HER COMMANDER, CAPTAIN J. A. C. a 
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be THE ITALIAN CRUISER “ BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI,”” IN 
? AS THE “ SYDNEY’S.”” THE ACTION WAS FOUGHT IN WATERS WHICH ITALY CLAIMS TO DOMINATE WITH HER NAVAL AND 
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WHICH ARMOUR WAS VAINLY SACRIFICED TO SPEED-—-HER GUN-POWER BEING NOMINALLY 
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The official description of the sinking by H.M.AS. “Sydney'"’ of Italy’s fastest | destruction. The second cruiser (‘Giovanni delle Bande Nere,’ 5069 tons) was 
cruiser, the ‘“ Bartolomeo Colleoni,"” on July 19, stated: ‘“‘Our patrols in the | chased and hits were observed, but her superior speed saved her from a similar 
#gean, consisting of H.M.A.S. ‘Sydney’ and some destroyers, came into contact | fate. Our forces rescued no fewer than 545 men from the ‘Ceclleoni,’ including 
with two enemy cruisers of the ‘Colleoni' class north-west of Crete about | the captain. Our ships were bombed by the Italian Air Force while carrying out 
7.30 a.m. on July 19. The enemy was first sighted by destroyers, the ‘Sydney’ | this humane work. There were no casualties in the British ships.’"" The 


arriving in support about an hour later. The enemy then altered his course ** Colleoni's "’ 
south-westwards and endeavoured to escape. Our forces, however, 
mined attack, and the accurate fire from the ‘Sydney’ caused vital hits on the Colleoni 
‘Colleoni,,” which reduced speed, enabling our destroyers to complete her i personnel. (Photographs by ©. E. Brown, Stephen Cribb 


sank fighting fiercely,"’ and is an 


complement was nominally 500 men, and the fact that all these and 


made a deter- more were rescued shows the absurdity of the Italian claim that the ‘* Bartolomeo 
ndication 


of the morale of her 
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UNTERSEEBOOT SURRENDERS TO FLYING-BOAT: AN ALMOST UNIQUE 


DRAWN BY OUR SpPEcIAL ARTIST C. E. TURNER FRoM DESCRIPT 


vee 


THE “SUNDERLAND,” CATCHING THE U-BOAT CRUISING AT PERISCOPE DEPTH IN THE LIGHT OF DAWN, HAS BLOWN HER TO THE 
MANY HOLDING UP THEIR HANDS. IN THE DISTANCE IS THE NAVAL SLOOP WHI 


The huge ‘‘ Sunderland" flying-boats—the biggest war-’planes at present in | two officers (captain and second-pilot) and ten N.C.O.s. The squadron - leader | We cir 
general service in Europe—are derived from the design of the famous Imperial | gave the following description of their success to our artist: ** During the night, which 
Airways ‘‘ Empire" flying-boats. They have amply justified their designers | a signal (SOS) was received from a steamer attacked by a U-boat in the the co 
in the war, cruising great distances over both the North Sea and the Atlantic. \ North Atlantic. At 6.15 a.m., before the sun rose above the clouds on the sank 

Their exploits include the rescue of men from torpedoed vessels, and numerous horizon, the wash of the enemy vessel, submerged at periscope depth, was were p 
successful actions against the Germans off Norway. The machine which carried sighted. The attack was made in a shallow dive, and a salvo of four bombs the sc 
out the exploit illustrated here was manned by Australians, the crew being : exploded beneath the submarine, bringing her to the surface badly damaged leaving 
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NIQUE ACHIEVEMENT BY AN AUSTRALIAN-MANNED “SUNDERLAND.” 


ER FROM DESCRIPTIONS FURNISHED BY OFFICERS PRESENT. 


N HER TO 
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ight, 
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was 
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aged 


THE SURFACE WITH FOUR WELL-PLACED BOMBS, AND 


We circled in a steep left-hand turn, and dropped another salvo of four bombs, 
which exploded on the port bow. Her crew hastily came on deck through 
the conning-tower hatch, and jumped down to the after- deck, which, later, 
sank beneath them as the submarine went down, stern first. Men swimming 
were picked up by a patrol sloop of the Royal Navy.'"’ The drawing shows 
the scene as the submarine sank. Her bows lifted as the stern submerged, 
leaving the crew to be rescued by the sloop, approaching in the right distance. 


THE CREW ARE SCRAMBLING OUT OF THE CONNING- TOWER, 
AL SLOOP WHICH THE FLYING-BOAT SUMMONED TO PICK UP THE GERMANS. 


| 
| 


There are patches of escaping oil and the broken water caused by the bomb 
explosions as the U-boat moves very slowly ahead. The ‘‘ Sunderland” is turning 
in a steep bank to watch proceedings. Fortunately for the U-boat men, there 
was very little sea running at the time. An interesting feature of this drawing 
is the special ‘‘ Sunderland "' bomb-rack under the wing, which our artist has 
been permitted to put in—one of a number of ingenious pieces of equipment 
which have been devised for these enormous 20-ton aeroplanes. 
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‘ 
AFTER BEATING OFF AN ATTACK BY MESSERSCHMITTS OVER THE ATLANTIC THIS “SUNDERLAND ’’ FLYING-BOAT HAS BEEN 
HAULED UP FOR EXAMINATION. HER SUCCESSFUL DEFENCE WAS A BRILLIANT PIECE OF WORK BY HER AUSTRALIAN CREW. 2 
This drawing shows a Short “ Sunderland” flying-boat ot the squadron flown by the | huge, echoing hangar, with the sound of the voices and tools of men busy on T 
Australian Air Force, undergoing repairs after fighting off a formation of Messerschmitt her reverberating round the metal roof. In the foreground are seen the metal I 
‘109"' fighters over the Atlantic. The machine showed signs of the battle in a | Wings of another machine, dismounted and under repair—on which, incidentally, the 
number of bullet-holes—none of them, however, below the water-line. None of the artist laid his paper to make this drawing. Seen in this way, drawn up on the slip, 
crew suffered any casualties—a great tribute to the pilot's and gunner's skill. In this it seems incredible that the vast bulk of the hull (the flying-boat weighs over ir 
drawing, the enormous bulk of the flying-boat is silhouetted against the light in the |} 20 tons) could ever leave the water and remain in the air 


Drawn By OUR Speciat Artist C. E. Turner 
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AIR WAR OVER THE CHANNEL: GERMAN BOMBS MISS THEIR MARK. 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFICULTY OF HITTING 
DANGEROUS PROXIMITY TO A _ BRITISH DESTROYER, WHICH N 
OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS IS SO EFFICIENT THAT EVEN 
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A SERVICE FOR WHICH ITALIANS BOMB THEM: 
BLUEJACKETS CARING FOR A NAZI PILOT 
RESCUED FROM THE SEA. (Fox.) 
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(British Officsal Photograph.) 
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(British Offerial Photograph.) 
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The English Channel has swallowed a great many German bombs since July 13 } i, when 
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THE BOMBING OF THE CONVOY IN THE STRAITS OF DOVER ON 
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A BOMB HAS JUST ENTERED THE SEA, AFT OF THE DESTROYER ON THE RIGHT. 2. THE BEGINNING OF THE BURST FROM THE BOMB DROPPED JUST ASTERN 
IN THE CENTRE, CLOUDS OF SPRAY RISE FROM ANOTHER. OF THE DESTROYER. NOTE TWO CONVOYED SHIPS. 
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5. A MISS AS GOOD AS A MILE: SPLINTERS FROM THE BURSTING BOMB THROW UP LITTLE SPOUTS OF WATER i . THE FULL BURST OF THE BOMB IS HERE SEEN APPROAC 
IN ALL DIRECTIONS. FROM THE OTHER BURST STILL H 


ee So: 
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ra] HERE THE BLACK, MALEVOLENT BURST OF THE BOMB IS SEEN AT ITS CLIMAX, | t 9. AS THE WASH BREAKS OVER THE DESTROYER’'S DECKS, SHE OPENS FIRE 
WITH THE FULL WASH FROM THE BURST HITTING THE DESTROYERS HULL. 2 \ ON THE ATTACKING "PLANES, THROWING UP A THIN CLOUD OF SMOKE. i 
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These historic ‘‘stills’’ from a British Paramount newsreel illustrate one illustrated on a double-page of our last issue. The R.A.F. Fighter Command Jun 
dramatic episode, a determined but abortive attack on a convoying British | and anti-aircraft gunners between them destroyed five enemy bombers and ove 
destroyer, in the air battle—made famous by Mr. Charles Gardner's ‘‘ broad- | two fighters. The attack took place right in the Straits of Dover, and in sho 
cast commentary ''—fought over the Straits of Dover in the early evening these film shots the near coast of France is clearly distinguishable. In a one 
of July 14, with a formation of about forty ‘* Ju. 87"' dive-bombers, as well bulletin describing the fight, the Air Ministry stated that anti-aircraft guns far 
as a number of escorting ‘‘ Me. 109" fighters. An incident of the fight was | were firing almost continuously for more than half an hour, the undestroyed of 
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ER ON JULY 14: “STILLS” FROM A DRAMATIC NEWSREEL. 
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3. SHOWING, IN A SPLIT SECOND, THE RISING BURST FROM (2): SPLINTERS ARE 4. SPLINTERS FROM THE BURSTING BOMB CHURN UP THE WATER NEAR THE 
SKATING ALONG THE WATER IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 


DESTROYER. THE COAST OF FRANCE IS EASILY VISIBLE. 
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ERE SEEN APPROACHING ITS CLIMAX. THE CLOUD OF SPRAY 7. IN THIS ‘ 


‘STILL” MORE SPLINTERS ARE SEEN RICOCHETTING OVER THE WATER, WHILE, FOR THE 
ER BURST STILL HANGS IN THE AIR. 


FIRST TIME, 
THE WHITE ‘“‘ WAVE” FROM THE BOMB-BURST IS SEEN STRIKING THE SIDE OF THE 


DESTROYER. 
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10. THE BOMB- BURST TURNS INTO SPRAY, WHILE THE WASH SUBSIDES. . THE END OF THE ABORTIVE ATTACK ON THE DESTROYEK, WHICH IS HERE SEEN 
THE FIGHT IN THE AIR CONTINUED FOR A FULL HOUR. \ DRAWING CLEAR AS THE SPRAY SUBSIDES 


re ——— a ae ee a ee a 
ymmand Junkers and accompanying Messerschmitt fighters being finally chased back no pictures taken since the beginning of the war provide a more vivid illus. 
rs and over the English Channel. In the air engagement, one patrol of ‘* Spitfires ' tration of the exact features of a bomb attack on a warship than those 
and in shot down four enemy aircraft, while within a few minutes of the opening, reproduced on this page. The calmness of the sea on this Sunday evening 

In a one of the anti-aircraft gun-crews scored a direct hit on a Junkers flying of midsummer is brilliantly captured by the camera-man, Mr. J. F. Gemmell, 
ft guns far above them. Two ‘‘ Me. 109" fighters, were also destroyed by a patrol the British Paramount camera-man, using a telephoto lens British Official Photographs 


estroyed of ‘‘ Hurricanes,” the first being shot down by the squadron-leader. Perhaps from a British Newsreels Association Film.) 
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THE WAR IN PICTURES: HOW FRANCE 
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A BRITISH DESTROYER WHICH WAS DAMAGED AND SANK AFTER DESTROYING 
THREE ENEMY ’PLANES: H.M.S. “* BRAZEN ”’ (1360 TONS). 
The loss of the destroyer H.M.S. “‘ Brazen” (Lieut.-Commander Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, Bt., 


R.N.) was announced on July 22. It was stated that she received damage during an attack 
by enemy aircraft and subsequently sank while being towed into port, without loss of life. 
Before foundering she shot down three rman aircraft, one crashing alongside, another 
receiving a direct hit in the nose. Another recent destroyer loss was the “Imogen.” (A.P.) 








LONDON 


RAIDS 
OF FIRE-ENGINE WITH 
no Nazi bomber has dared to attack London, no precautions are being 


IMPROVES ITS 
ENCLOSED 


FACED WITH 
DEVICES: A 


THE 
NEW 


THREAT 
TYPE 


OF AIR FIRE-FIGHTING 


CAB. 


Although, as we write, 
omitted in the metropolis. 
engine, in which the familiar seating arrangements have been replaced by a small 
with a single-compartment cab. Eleven men can be accommodated. 

the men from weather conditions 


The London Fire Brigade has taken delivery of a new type of fire- 
“saloon body” 
It provides protection for 
perhaps slso from flying splinters. (L.N.A.) 
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FRANCE’S GLORIOUS DEAD BETRAYED BY A DEFEATIST LEADER : THE SCENE 
AT BORDEAUX WAR MEMORIAL AFTER THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED. 
This poignant picture—taken after the signing of the armistice with Cermany—shows Bordeaux 
tizen all aves gathered at the city memorial “aux morts de la guerre in silent respect to the 
war dead of 1914-18 All the bitterness and sorrow of betrayed France are concentrated in their 
' ”n On fuly 14 a German writer pronounced “ The French Revolution of 1789 has been 
iried it. Vichy by the French themselves."" (Aeystone.) 
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RECEIVED THE NEWS OF SURRENDER. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR THE AUSTRALIAN NAVY: H.M.A.S. “ VOYAGER,” WHICH, IT WAS 
RECENTLY REVEALED, SANK AN ITALIAN SUBMARINE LAST MONTH. 


Following the recent successful action of H.M.A.S. “Sydney” in sinking the Italian cruiser 
“Bartolomeo Colleoni” and putting another to flight, it was revealed on July 22 that one of 
the Italian submarines lost last month was sunk by the Australian destroyer H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Voyager,” 
a 1090-ton vessel of the “V” Class, completed in 1918, and now operating with the Royal Navy 
in the Mediterranean. Her complement is 134, and she carries four 4-in. and five smaller guns. 


ee poRagt res 
FAMOUS SUBMARINE PRESUMED LOST: THE ‘‘ SALMON,’? WHICH TORPEDOED TWO 
GERMAN CRUISERS LAST DECEMBER, PHOTOGRAPHED ENTERING PORT RECENTLY. 


The exploits of H.M. submarine “Salmon” on her famous cruise last December were illustrated in 
our issue of December 30. She began by torpedoing a U-boat; then encountered the ‘‘ Bremen,” 
but was forced to dive by aircraft before she could summon hei to submit; then torpedoed two 
cruisers, probably ‘‘ Bliicher”’ and “ Leipzig.’”’ Lieut.-Commander Bickford (a portrait of whom appears 
on our “ Personal’”’ page) was given the D.S.O., and five members of his crew decorated. (Keystone.) 
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FIRST BRITISH REFUGEE CHILDREN TO REACH THE UNITED STATES CHEERING 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY ON ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK HARBOUR. 


This charming picture—a relief in these days, when the majority memorialise varying tensions 
and horrors of war—shows some of the first British children to arrive in America waving to the 
famous Statue of Liberty at New York, which seems to be welcoming them to freedom and 
security—-almost, indeed, waving back. Henceforth children will be admitted on visitors’ visas 
(Keystone.} 


THE 


where a promise is given that they will return home after the war. 





COLOURS 
ORDER. 


POLISH GENERAL SIKORSKI DECORATING THE 
OF THE WITH THE “ VIRTUTI MILITARI”’ 
General Sikorski, the Polish Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, inspected Polish troops from 


ARMY 
POLISH 


IN ENGLAND: 
MOUNTAIN BRIGADE 


THE 





France who are now undergoing training in this country on July 21 Durine his visit he 

decorated the standard of the Polish Podhale Mountain Brigade, which fought with such dis- 

tinction in Narvik, with the Order of Virtuti Militari (the Polish V.C.) He also presented thi 
arme military decoration ¢ x officers and men and distributed thirty-nine Crosse C.P.) 
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R.A.F. BOMBS ON THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL: A VITAL ARTERY CUT. 








“s 
“ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROOF OF THE WRECKING OF THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL: THE CANAL BEFORE THE R.A.F. RAID (ABOVE) ; 
AND (BELOW) THE’ SAME SECTION, EMPTIED BY BOMBS OF WHICH THE CRATERS CAN BE SEEN IN THE CANAL-BED. 


After the disorganisation of enemy rail communications by the incessant R.A.F. in a field beside the cana! in the lower of these two photographs the empty 
raids, great use was made of the German canals for munition transport, one of section of the canal shows up light In it there are four large bomb-craters, one 
the most important being the Dortmund-Ems Canal. Models of the double aque- being in the middle of the section on the right of the aqueduct. (The Ems appears 
duct where it crosses over the River Ems were made by the R.A.F., and as a black ribbon.) Two more large craters occur in the form of a figure eight on 
photographs studied. The models enable the pilots to distinguish their objective the left of the aqueduct, and very close to the end of the supporting embankment 
from similar parts of the canal, and the photographs, revealing twenty large barges A fourth large crater, close to these, has damaged the side of the canal. Near 
on one short stretch, showed its importance. A raid was carried out and all our these craters on the left side of the aqueduct, stranded barges can be plainly made 
‘planes returned safely. Its complete success was proved by subsequent recon- out There are also a number of small bomb-craters, one being to the right 
naissances which revealed barges high and dry in the mud, the aqueducts unusable of the aqueduct. The position of the bomb-craters is another testimony to the 
and the canal empty. In one case barges were seen to be unloading their cargoes amazing accuracy of the R.A.F.’s bombers. (British Official Photographs.) 
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Sir Hueh Elles as Chief of 
Operational Staff, in order to release 
the latter for 
connection with civil defence. Sir 
William was C.O.G.S., India, 1934-37. 








GEN. SIR W. BARTHOLOMEW. “> 
Appointed a Regional Commissioner 
for Civil 


; Defence, taking over the 
juties performed hitherto by General 
the 


special duties in 
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DR. A. R. GLOVER, R.A.M.C. 
The first woman doctor to be given 
senior Army rank ; she is to hold the 
relative rank of Major. Appointed 
Deputy Assistant Director of Medical 
Services for the A.T.S., Eastern Com- 
mand. She was formerly Deputy 
Medical Director at Holloway Prison, 

ndon. 
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MRS. G. REWCASTLE. 
The first woman doctor to be given 
naval rank; appointed Surgeon- 
Lieutenant, R.N.V.R., her W.R.N.S. 
uniform bearing the relative bands. 


Recently she received the Cross ‘‘ Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice’’ from the Pope 
for services to the Roman Catholic 


community. 
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MR. H. A.. WALLACE. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s choice for the Vice- 
Presidential candidate of the U.S.A. 
Secretary of Agriculture. One of the 
ablest intellectuals in American public 
life. His selection means that the office 
will become what amounts to an 
Assistant Presidency, and shows the 
unpopularity of ‘‘ machine politicians.’’ 
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ASS. SEC. OFF. J. D. M. PEARSON. 
First member of the W.A.A.F. to be 
decorated. Awarded O.B.E. (Military 
Division). On May 31 she risked her 
life to save a pilot from the blazing 
wreckage of a bomber, and from the 
consequent explosion of a 

bomb. She was then a corporal, but 


has since been promoted. ye 


Appointed G.O.C.-in-C., Southern 

mmand, in succession to Lieut.- 
General Sir Alan Brooke, the new 
C.-in-C., Home Forces. He was the 
Commander of the Allied Military 





Forces which captured and later 
evacuated Narvik, and has since 
commanded a Corps. 
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“1T..GEN. C. J. E. AUCHINLECK. * 





M. DE MAGLAIVE. 
London Director of the French Line, 
closing down in England for the war’s 


duration. Has placed himself at the 
disposal of General de Gaulle, who has 
appointed him Director of all French 
Mercantile Marine Shipping in Britain, 
in co-operation with the British 
Ministry of Shipping. 



















M. PAUL MORAND. 


The distinguished French author who 
is to look after French interests here 
He has 
to France, but will return in a few 
up his post as agent 
French 


while the Embassy is closed. 
gone 
weeks to 
for the 


take 
liquidation of 
missions here. 


the 


_ — 








front page), the new Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces. 
and defence arrangements at a southern naval port. , 
~, in-Chief, who accompanied him during the inspection. - 


a. 





PA + 
~ PRACTISING HIS OLD HOBBY DURING AN INSPECTION OF THE DEFENCES OF THE SOUTHERN ~ 
COMMAND : THE PRIME MINISTER LAYS A BRICK. 
A partly-constructed pill-box benefited from Mr. Churchill’s skill on this occasion. During his tour 
“t of inspection the Premier was also photographed talking to Lieut.-General Sir Alan Brooke (see 


During the day he also inspected warships 
He had luncheon with the Naval Commander- 























Appointed to command the first Cana- 
dian Overseas Division, in succession to 
Lieut.-General McNaughton. Born at 
Watford, he went to farm in Canada in 
1906, later joining the R.N.-W. Mounted 
Police. Awarded the V.C. in the last 





war. At Imperial Defence College, 1937. 
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of congratulation 
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* . eowcte we se : , , 7 ‘Nw 
COMMANDER E. O. BICKFORD. 4 THE KINGS VISIT TO BOMBER STATIONS ON JULY 19: ft CAPTAIN J. A. COLLINS. 
' . > . ~ — 
Commander of H.M.S. “ Salmon,”’ now presumed lost, ; HIS MAJESTY DECORATING SERGT. G. A. CRAIG WITH THE D.F.M. i Commander of H M.A.S. “ Sydney.’ 
which in December penetrated the minefields of the | On July 19 the King made a hundred-mile tour of stations of a Bomber Com- i C.B. in recognition cf the successful action against 
Heligoland Bight, destroying a U-boat and By! aggyeoen. i mand training group in the South of England, visiting five aerodromes, where j two cg y cruisers which resulted in the destruction 
the “ Leipzig and “ Blicher,” for which he was he saw ever : . a oat el Ded H of the artolomeo Colleoni’’ (see page 115) 
‘ - ery type of British bomber in use. His Majesty, who decorated 3 pas ¥ 
awarded the D.S.O. and promoted Commander over ; » Blich a eee aes - made a freeman of the City of Sydney“the Lord Mz 
: the heads of eight hen fred other officers. | eat Flight Lieutenants and wo Sergeants, bestowed ne eae f which sent him a messa; “ _— 
ole ac , . . Pa ~ Sergeant G. A. Craig “ for gallantry when piloting a ‘ Whitley" bomber - 5 : . =e 
ed Ne See ee 











MAJOR-GEN. G. R. PEARKES, V.C. ~ 
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HAND-GRENADE THROWING: EFFECTIVE AGAINST TANKS AND PARACHUTISTS. 














PRACTISING HAND-GRENADE THROWING 





FROM A KNEELING POSITION : 
AT AN EASTERN COMMAND DEPOT. 
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= 
; A SERGEANT INSTRUCTING SOME RECRUITS IN THE 


PRINCIPLES 
OF THE GRENADE WITH THE AID 


OF A DIAGRAM. 


See 
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THROWING FROM THE STANDING POSITION—A FAMILIAR POSE TO VETERANS OF 1914-1918. 
NEITHER BRITISH NOR GERMAN HAND-GRENADES HAVE 


ALTERED MUCH SINCE THEN. 
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“ PRACTISING 
WITHDRAWING 
*. Z 
ty ” 
ay * / OF THE SAFETY 
PF ie, ; 
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PIN, AND HOLDING 
~ 







DOWN THE LEVER 





a” throwing a hand-grenade it is vital 
action as the grenade 
the British Army this 
powerful spring which, until then, is restrained by a 
the safety-pin, this lever is still held to the grenade by the 
but on the grenade leaving his hand, the 


that the thrower starts 


the fuse 
leaves his hand In the 


type of grenade used by 
a striker actuated by a 


lever In withdrawing 





is effected by the release of 














THE FINISH OF THE THROW DEPICTED ABOVE. 





thrower’'s fingers, 
oose i] ff and ac 
SOME OF THE BOMBS JUST RELEASED } loose lever flies off and a cap is 
MID-AIR ON THE RIGHT i struck which ignites the five-second length of safety fuse, which in turn fires the 
CAN BE SEEN IN MID-! , : sHT. J 


* = detonator and explodes the grenade 


Photographs by Fox.) 
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BRITISH WOMANHOOD MOBILISED FOR A GREAT WAR EFFORT: BA 
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= THE BADGE WORN BY OFFICERS OF 
THE W.R.N.S. THE LAUREL LEAVES 

ARE BLUE. i 





RED CROSS SOCIETY, GOLD WITH WHITE 
“. SHIELD AND RED CROSS IN THE CENTRE. =~ 
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f° AN OFFICER OF THE WOMEN’S ROYAL “% =" RED CROSS: OFFICERS’ OUTDOOR % fA NURSE IN THE UNIFORM OF 
3 NAVAL SERVICE; WEARING THE $ UNIFORM, THE BADGE IS GIVEN ON i? =] = Sa BRIGADE— 
Yn “ TRICORNE " HAT. Z i. THE RIGHT a VALUABLE IN WAR AS. IN PEACE. 
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~~ ““WREN” OF THE WOMEN’S ROYAL =~ A RED CROSS NURSE. THE BRITISH “J 
NAVAL SERVICE, “ WRENS” DO NOT g RED CROSS AND ST. JOHN AMBULANCE 
4 WEAR THE TRICORNE HAT. 2 =. HAVE COMBINED FOR WAR SERVICE. 
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fn ret egerere err ne nnn et P pieaeico. 
"aad A VOLUNTEER OF THE AUXILIARY 7 e WOMEN'S AUXILIARY FIRE SERVICE UNIFORM, WITH TROUSERS, WORN BY an OFF 
f TERRITORIAL SERVICE, WHICH SERVES } $ UNIFORM FOR GENERAL WORK, WORN = } DRIVERS IN THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY FORCE. 
i WITH THE ARMY. &. BY BOTH OFFICERS AND FIREWOMEN, 4 . FIRE SERVICE P i 
, rn mmm pr a poten ee eaten rocco tbor= ieee: 
A Z » , : ° ie 19 wren, | 
z — HE nation is being mobilised | # chil 
: . .*7 
more intensively than ever | ® 
aT : ss second 
before in its history, and ‘* woman- per 
power’ is as important as man- P 
, : charge 
power. The Senior Service has now, 

: , < comma 
as in the last war, its own women's with tl 
auxiliary service, the Women's atelines 
Royal Naval Service. Its members Seite 

: : sleeves. 
attend to cooking (their most ne « 
important work), stewarding, all 1 Fesvttnn 
kinds of clerical work, motor driving, 

: ; tion wh 
coding, and also serve as telephonists. shen a 

i In this way they replace men in telephor 
& ae Nee Sia eens lscapiastcnsnithdnahitaiaratmiatamacaneee acapel |. qpeacmungaaendiatasadaiaa sane rnaeeonreneaaameeae LL <4 shore establishments, and _ release workers 
THE CAP BADGE OF THE AUXILIARY “} VOLUNTEER'S UNIFORM IN THE A.T.S."} >” BADGE WORN BY WOMEN MEMBERS ~ % WOMEN’S AUXILIARY FIRE SERVICE them for service at sea. The ranks the vol 
TERRITORIAL SERVICE-——-THE INITIALS | r THERE 18 NO SEPARATE BELT, OR | i : H $ OVERCOAT AS WORN BY OFFICERS +} and ratings in the W.R.N.S. are 
WITHIN A LAUREL WREATH, - * LAPEL BADGE. a A OF THE AUXILIARY FIRE SERVICE. 5 i AND PANKERS 3 | 
- — - " a 4 - eee —— ~~ —_ —_—-- ow ~ e — —— . ” o —_— — —--- - 2 —— - —_ - 
Continued, | 
(equivalent to corporal), section-leader (sergeant), senior leader (warrant officer), company | February 1939, and for the first six months of its existence was devoted to training been 
assistant (second lieutenant), junior commander (lieutenant), company cammander personnel for transport work in wartime, both at home and abroad. It is run in two units 
(captain), senior commandant (major), chief commandant (lieutenant-colonel). Above | groups, one for home service and one for overseas The home service group contains the F 
these are the lofty ranks of controller, senior controller, and chief controller—the last both voluntary drivers (including a headquarters company of owner-drivers, about eighty the | 
named equivalent to a major-general. At the head of the Service is her Majesty the | strong, who use their cars on any kind of national service required of them), and paid attain 


Queen, as Commandant-in-Chief The Mechanised Transport Corps was founded in | A.R.P. drivers, by whom transport for first-aid posts in several London boroughs has reache 
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¥ BADGES AND UNIFORMS THAT STAND FOR DEVOTED SERVICE. 
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“ BADGE OF THE WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY - 

SERVICE : RED CROWN AND INITIALS 
ON A GREY BACKGROUND, 


_ THE BADGE OF THE MECHANISED ~~ 
2 TRANSPORT CORPS, WHICH PROVIDES 
3 VOLUNTEER DRIVERS. — 
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— THE UNIFORM OF THE MECHANISED “> 
TRANSPORT CORPS, WHOSE WORK 
INCLUDES DRIVING FOR A.R.P, SERVICES + 


~ THE UNIFORM OF THE W.V.S., IN- 2 
CLUDING A GREEN TWEED COAT 
WITH BADGE ON THE ARM. 2 









A MEMBER OF THE WOMEN’S LAND — 
ARMY, WHICH IS DOING FINE WORK 
ON THE HOME FRONT. se 





























— THE OFFICIAL UNIFORM OF THE “- 





= AN OFFICER'S CAP BADGE OF THE “= 
= WOMEN’S AUXILIARY AIR FORCE. THE : 
RANKERS' BADGE IS GIVEN BELOW. — 





~ OFFICER'S UNIFORM, MECHANISED 
TRANSPORT CORPS. STARS ARE 
WORN ON THE SHOULDERS. — 
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3 AN OFFICER OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY AIR * RANKERS’ UNIFORM OF THE WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 
FORCE. THE CAP BADGE DIFFERS FROM THAT 


he WORN BY RANKERS. 


RN BY 
ILIARY 
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AIR FORCE 





























= | wren, leading wren, petty officer wren, and 
‘obilised ld chief wren. The officers’ ranks are third, 
siiobad second and first officer, chief officer, and 
bebtonca superintendent. One superintendent has 
eee charge of all the W.R.N.S. in each Naval 
a Bere | command. Officers wear the ‘ tricorne"’ hat 
Ppaereeba with the naval badge on the front, and 
Vomen's . stripes, with a diamond, in blue, upon their 
nembers sleeves. All promotion in the W.R.N.S. is 
4 most now through the ranks. The Auxiliary 
ing, al i Territorial Service is the women's organisa- 
driving, } tion which works with the Army. It pro- 
phonists. vides cooks and clerks of all descriptions, 
pe = telephonists and also drivers and transport 
Beye v4 ee oe palagerigihys years = woMEN’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE : SECTION OFFICER'S Ff A WARRANT OFFICER OF THE W.A.A.F. WEARING yo CAP BADGE AS WORN BY AIRWOMAN IN W.A.A.¥, a 
NS. are untesr, & attend below on left. / UNIFORM, WITH GREATCOAT. a RAINCOAT j IT 18 SIMILAR TO THE R.A.F. BADGE 2 

- 9 Rn nmr nn rr nnn nn ee nee —— j  aneewre, acess ——— - -—-——t 
training been provided at the request of *the A.R.P. authorities. The overseas group supplied | first aid, anti-gas precautions, and handling stores and rations. The someone of the 
i i - he war zone, and also helped W.A.A.F. were originally affiliated to auxiliary squadrons of the R.A.F., but in districts 
pester waits for work with the Prench military suthoritics ® im / h liz R.A.F te. they we attached to regular squadrons The work of 
contains the French civil authorities with the work of transporting evacuees and refugees With with no auxiliary unite y were attache 4 1 
t - ’ ; Porc he last war this Force the other women’s organisations—the Red Cross, St. John Ambulance Brigade, Voluntary 

t eighty the R.A.F. stands the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force In t ny | Sit Catena tn Aaaitince ue Garvie 1d the Women’s Land Army—te tes well 
nd paid attained the numbers of 556 officers and 31,764 other ranks. The figure of 25,000 was . LACH IMSHE, y : . 


Z ar or hygiene, known to need description here Photographs by L.N.A. and Topwal.) 
ghs has reached early in this war. Women are enrolled for a number of trades and f lygien 0 c F 
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S one of 

those repre- 
hensible persons who depend on books for their bread and 
margarine—not to mention “ the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates ’’—I was slightly perturbed by the news that 
books might be taxed. This, methought, may be the last 
straw, which will break the back of our literary trade, 
already afflicted with what Kipling called the ‘‘ camelious 
hump.” There may soon be no more “ books of the day ”’ 
to review, and, if so, exit yours truly, no longer a modest 
taxpayer, but a burden on the rates or charity. Apart 
from its effect on private lives, however, would not such 
a tax be rather a mistake from a national point of view ? 
Many prophets foretold that another war would end civilisa- 
tion, and this tax would surely assist the process ; for what 
contributes more to civilisation than the arts, especially the 
art of literature? It would be a blow, also, to freedom 
of speech, for in books, more than in any other form 
of publication, “‘a man may speak the thing he will,” 
as long as he steers clear of libel. 


The present war is largely a war of ideas, and it is vital 
that the democratic idea should prevail. 
No organisation does better work in 
that direction than the British Council, 
and the Chairman of its Books and 
Periodicals Committee, Mr. Stanley Un- 
win, denouncing this proposed book tax 
(in “‘ The Times Literary Supplement ’’), 
pointed out the danger of despising 
the things of the mind. ‘‘ The enemy,” 
he said, ‘“‘ has never made that mistake. 
On the contrary, huge subventions are 
paid by the German Government to 
encourage the circulation of German 
books.” The subsidised books are 
doubtless only those favourable to Nazi 
doctrine, for it has also been recalled : 
“The holocaust of books in Germany 
was the first step in the Nazi determina- 
tion to enslave the body by enslaving 
the mind.’’ Any obstruction on our 
part to the issue of democratic books 
would seem to impiy an admission that 
British culture is less worth preserving 
than Nazi Kultur—an attitude peril- 
ously near to defeatism on the ideo- 
logical front. Referring to our own 
productions, Mr. Unwin continued: 
‘** Books are the unheralded ambassadors 
of British life and thought throughout the 
world, In them is enshrined all that 
the British Commonwealth stands for, as 
stand it must and will.”’ Other pub- 
lishers thought the tax would kill the 
book trade, with the result—no books, 
no revenue from books. This argu- 
ment, at least, should appeal to 
Budget-makers. 


While none of the books chosen 
for this week is in any sense prop- 
agandist, they all represent the free play 
of thought, study, and comment. Here, 
for instance, is a volume of essays 
from one of our leading men of letters— 
‘* PLEASURES AND SPECULATIONS.” By 
Walter de la Mare (Faber; 15s.). No 
work could be more beguiling and 
stimulating to readers of wide and 
unrestricted tastes. Mr. de la Mare’s 
insatiable enjoyment of literature is so 
infectious, and his pages teem with such 
a wealth of allusion, that they make one 
eager to follow in his footsteps along 
endless paths of bookish adventure, 
The omnivorous range of his reading 
sets me enviously “ desiring ... that 
man’s scope,” and lamenting lost years 
in which something like it might have 
been mine—but then, perhaps, he has 
not spent four decades chained to a 
succession of office desks. 


One thing that warms my heart towards Mr. de la Mare’s 
book is his sympathy, born of experience, with the harassing 
branch of the scribe’s craft which it is my lot to practise. 
* Of criticism, worthy of the name,” he says about his own 
book, * there can, alas ! be little, if any, in the pages that 
follow. A large number of them are the outcome of the 
activities of a reviewer, and there is only one secure retreat 
for the reviewer, modesty. The distinctions between this 
afflicted and maligned soul and the literary critic have 
been recently explored. . .. In the former office I must 
have been responsible for well over half a million words. 

Anatole France . . . described the literary critic's 
activities as the adventures of a soul among masterpieces. 
; No reviewer, no common reader, no lover of books, 
however, is likely to spend his days solely in the con- 
sumption of masterpieces. ... Wasn’t Mr. Chesterton 
perhaps right when he said, * In literature, next to authentic 
excellence, give me a rich badness.’ ” 


‘To the joys of reading Mr. de la Mare also pays tribute 
in verse, where he recalls the preservative value of books 
as the repositories of history—a point made by Horace 
in his reference to heroes before Agamemnon who sleep 
unwept and unknown because they lack a recording bard. 


FULFILLING THE 
MISS JOYCE PHILLIPS, FIANCEE OF FLIGHT-LIEUT. E. J. (“‘ COBBER”’) KAIN, 
COLOURS TO THE 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Aggressive war-mongers disturbing the world to-day might 
well ponder these lines— 


“Monarch and conqueror, Czsar, Napoleon— 
Stilled are their trumpets ; here they echo on: 
Ay, Tyrant! ink alone, thy spectre gone, 
Will blacken thy infamy—else, oblivion.” 


. . . . 


Mr. de la Mare’s subjects include Hakluyt and his 
records of the great adventurers; Maps, Actual and 
Imaginary ; Hans Andersen; Tennyson; W. H. Hudson 
(with other naturalists); The Arabian Nights; Poetry in 
Prose ; Rupert Brooke; and a delightful commentary on 
‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream.”” Personally, I was most 
attracted, but a little disappointed, by the essay on Tenny- 
son. Though conceding his happy interpretation of nature, 
Mr. de la Mare seems hardly to appreciate his true stature, 
his verbal magic, or the charm of his religious and philosophic 
thought—*‘ In Memoriam ”’ is not even mentioned ! Though 





PROMISE GIVEN BY HER FIANCE, WHO WAS KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE : 


far from hostile, the essay contains an undertone of modernist 
disparagement, and finishes by comparing Tennyson with 
Coventry Patmore and Christina Rosetti. Recalling the 
earliest attack on Tennyson’s supremacy, by ‘a not too 
particular star, Rudyard Kipling,’ Mr. de la Mare says: 
“** Lousy’ is the last word that Victoria’s Poet Laureate 
would have applied even to the most disreputable of 
‘ulsters.’"" It is a small point, but Kipling’s word, I 
think, was “ ticky.” 

In these days of “ loud war by land and sea” and (as 
Tennyson foresaw) in the air, there is an almost topical 
poignancy about Mr. de la Mare’s essay on Rupert Brooke, 
whose poetry has been an inspiration to Britain's fighting 
spirit. It suggests a“ speculation” to what extent such bril- 
liant promise may be likewise cut off untimely in the present 
struggle for the same ideals in whose defence he died. 
‘** What,” writes the author, “ if he had survived, he would 
have actively done . . . is a fascinating but unanswerable 
question. ... No other English poet of his age has 
given up his life at a moment more signal and pregnant. 
That has isolated and set Rupert Brooke apart. No single 
consciousness can even remotely compute or realise the 
sacrifice of spirit, mind and intelligence, of life and promise, 


D.F.C., PRESENTING 
174TH (2ND MANCHESTER) SQUADRON OF THE AIR DEFENCE CADET CORPS. 
Shortly before his death the famous New Zealané=pitet had himself promised to present oR to the Squadron. 


Those which Miss Phillips presented were dedicated to his memory. Air Commodore R 


Dobson introduced : — : 
her to the squadron-leaders on parade, then she handed over the Colours and took the salute at the march-past. (/.B.) tribute in The Arrow and did not, in 





TS ARES ESA 
‘lovely and of 


Wires 
good report,’ 


which the Great War entailed to England and to the world.” 


Autobiography, once usually posthumous, nowadays 
reaches us by periodical instalments in the writer’s lifetime. 
An engaging example comes from a novelist mentioned 
by Mr. de la Mare as an old friend who read his proofs 
and with whom he has often ‘“‘ shared the same ink-pot.” 
The book in question is “‘ Private Roap.”’ By Forrest 
Reid (Faber ; tos. 6d.), and it carries on the story of the 
author’s life from the age of seventeen or eighteen, the 
point where his ‘‘ Apostate,” published in 1926, left off. 
He found this continuation harder to write, owing to a 
more crowded experience in the subsequent years, and 
he eventually decided to use, as a loose thread of continuity, 
the composition of his various novels. It is always inter- 
esting to watch an artist at work, and to trace, in a writer, 
the origin of his ideas, his method of expressing them, and 
the resultant fortunes of the work. The present volume, 
of course, pre-supposes a familiarity with the author’s 
works, which comprise eleven novels, a volume of short 
stories, and critical studies of W. B. 
Yeats, Walter de la Mare, and Illustra- 
tors of the ’Sixties. 


Mr. Forrest Reid is not very explicit 
as to time and place, but apparently 
his literary career began in Belfast. 
He received kindly encouragement from 
Henry James, some letters from whom 
he prints; Henry Newbolt, Arthur 
Symons, and Edmund _ Gosse. At 
Cambridge, later, he found the literary 
atmosphere uncongenial. There he 
was contemporary with Rupert Brooke, 
but says little about him, except 
that he seemed likely to achieve some- 
thing. Cambridge, however, presently 
became a brighter place, from the 
author’s point of view, through a visit of 
the Abbey Players, accompanied by 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge, and Padraic 
Colum, and he rejoiced in meeting 
them. An amusing contretemps occurred 
during a conversation with Synge. 
‘““At that time everybody was reading 
The Upton Letters, which had been pub- 
lished anonymously, though of course 
the authorship was known at Cambridge. 
I hadn’t read them and was uninterested. 
Synge apparently didn’t want to, 
while at the same time feeling that 
he might be missing something. ‘Is 
it a book there is any necessity to 
read ?’ he asked, unluckily putting the 
question to A. C. Benson, who was its 
author. But Benson replied, with 
perfect urbanity, ‘ Not in the least.’ ” 


Mr. Forrest Reid’s recollections of 
Yeats, and of talks about him with 
George Russell (A. E.), lead naturally to 
a commemorative ‘‘symposium’’ en- 
titled “‘ScatTreRING Brancues.” Tri- 
butes to the Memory of W. B. Yeats. 
Edited by Stephen Gwynn (Macmillan ; 
8s. 6d.). This admirable book takes 
its title from Mr. Gwynn’s opening 
essay. The other contributors are Maud 
Gonne, Sir William Rothenstein, Lennox 
Robinson, W. G. Fay, Edmund Dulac, 
F. R. Higgins, C. Day Lewis, and 
L. A. G. Strong. Co-operation is a good 
principle in the shorter type of memoir, 
and we can the better understand the 
great Irish poet’s personality by seeing 
it from so many different angles. 
‘““Three names are missing from this 
assembly,”’ Mr. Gwynn writes, “ which I 
desired to include. But the Poet Laureate 
had already spoken his brief emphatic 


this tragic time, feel able to do more. 
T. S. Eliot preferred to write at his own leisure and to his 
own limit. Oliver Gogarty was fully occupied in a lecture 
tour through the United States.” 


Limitations of space compel me to end here with a list 
of books ‘* recommended,” some, at least, of which I hope 
to treat more fully later. They are—‘* THe Pope Speaks.” 
Compiled by Charles Rankin. With Preface by Cardinal 
Hinsley (Faber; 7s. 6d.); ‘“‘ Ricnerrev.” His Rise to 
Power. By Carl J. Burckhardt (formerly League High 
Commissioner at Danzig). Translated by Edwin and Willa 
Muir. With 16 Illustrations (Allen and Unwin; 16s.) ; 
* PortrRAIt oF A CoLony.” The Story of Natal. By 
Alan F. Hattersley. Illustrated (Cambridge University 
Press ; 8s. 6d.) ; ““ BEHIND THE FLEETs.”” An account of 
the Convoys, the Dover Patrol, and Minesweepers. By 
A. D. Divine. Illustrated (Murray; 5s.); ‘“ Casuatty.” 
Training and Organisation of Civil Defence Casualty Ser- 
vices. By G. B. Shirlaw. With 70 Diagrams and Illus- 
trations (Secker and Warburg ; 8s. 6d.) ; and **‘ FANNY WENT 
Tro War.” By Pat Beauchamp. With Foreword by 
Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone. Illustrated (Routledge ; 
8s. 6d.). This last is a history of the First Aid Nursing 
Yeomanry, popularly known as the ‘ Fanys." 
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THE OBSERVER CORPS: A CIVILIAN “SILENT SERVICE”—NOW GIVEN UNIFORMS. 
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A NORTHERN “0O.P.”” IN A SANDBAGGED HUT. THE OBSERVERS COME FROM ALL 
WALKS OF LIFE AND MAN THE POSTS THROUGHOUT THE TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
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in A POST, MANNED BY EXPERIENCED OBSERVER CORPS VOLUNTEERS. THESE SELF- 


| ~ SACRIFICING CIVILIANS, OF WHOSE WORK LITTLE IS HEARD, ASSIST R.A.F. FIGHTER 
COMMAND STATIONS. THEY ARE NOW TO WEAR UNIFORMS. 
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CIVILIAN OBSERVERS OFF DUTY. OBSERVERS ON DUTY BETWEEN ‘06.00 AND 08.00 £7 
HOURS” ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR TIDYING THE HUT. 
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| *2 FOLLOWING THE COURSE OF AN AEROPLANE. IF ENEMY AIRCRAFT ARE SIGHTED t 3 AN OBSERVER MAKING A REPORT IN HIS LOG-BOOK OF AERIAL ACTIVITY 
: j A RUNNING COMMENTARY IS GIVEN THROUGH A PORTABLE TELEPHONE. ‘ ALL OBSERVER POSTS HAVE BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MANNED SINCE AUGUST 1939 
Ever since the outbreak of war appeared inevitable, all the posts throughout | will be similar to R.A.F. service dress, except that on the cap the R.A.F. badge 
a Britain allocated to the Civil Observer Corps have been continuously manned, their is replaced by the Observer Corps badge in gilt metal. No R.A.F. badges or other 
x watch being set night and day to gain the first warning of the approach of danger insignia are worn on the jacket or greatcoat, but both have Observer Corps gilt 
nel : from the air, and their personnel trained to locate, identify and track every aero buttons and on the sleeve of the jacket a band of black Denmark braid denotes 
~ | plane, friendly or foreign, crossing the invisible boundaries of the sky. Hitherto official status irrespective of rank. On the left arm an armiet with alternative 
e: : the observers have been distinguishable only by a striped armlet and the badge vertical stripes of blue and white will be worn, with ‘ Observer Corps’ embroi 
ng quumeumme worn in the buttonhole. But approval has now been given for uni dered on in red. The “ ranker's” uniform is a dark blue overall suit with a dark 
forms to be worn. The officer's uniform, the wearing of which will be optional blue béret bearing the Corps badge, with the Corps armlet (Photosraphs by Fox) 
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STRANGE MOTHS OF THE 





By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” 


HERE seems, even among those who have a 
fondness for the wild life of our countryside, 
to be an impression that while it is a source of never- 
failing interest, yet we must go to the tropics to 
find things that will really set our pulses beating and 
which will give us material for really hard thinking. 
But this proves to be by no means true directly we 
begin to look a little thoughtfully on, say, the ants, 
the bees, the butterflies, and the moths which 
during these glorious summer days have been 
swarming all around us in field and garden. 
We are content to know that this is a 
peacock-butterfly, and that a painted-lady, 
and perhaps to note that, save the ‘‘ burnet,”’ 
the moths are seldom seen till the shades of 
evening are falling. Yet the several peculiari- 
ties of their coloration, or their life-histories, 
would provide material for study that would 
last a lifetime, maintaining a sustained 
interest throughout, and giving at the 
same time an unsuspected insight into the 
mysteries of life. 

It is of some of these moths that I am 
thinking just now. They are known as the 
ghost- and swift-moths of the family Hepialida, 
which contains a large number of species 
of world-wide distribution, and presenting 
a remarkable range in the matter of their 
size. Of this number, five are British, and 
it is of these only that anything seems to 
be known concerning their habits, and 
especially of their very singular ‘ courtship”’ 
behaviour. Let me begin with our ghost- 
moth (Hepialus humuli) (Fig. 1), which is 
one of the most peculiar. The male is white 
above—hence the name of the species—while 
the female is of a brownish hue. In the month 
of June the male selects a spot where he will be 
conspicuous, and hovers there persistently, 
without changing position, as though sus- 


pended on a thread, or like a hovering kestrel. fore-wings, 


Females may also be seen hovering at about 





2. RESTING ON THE STEM OF A SMALL TREE IN DAY- 

LIGHT-——-THE ORANGE-SWIFT-MOTH (#BPIALUS SYLVINA). To 

BE SEEN ON THE WING IN LATE JULY AND AUGUST, IN 
THE EARLY EVENING AMONG THE BRACKEN. 


Swift-moths rarely emerge from their hiding-places till after sunset. 

Sometimes they choose a comparatively exposed position for resting 

during the day, as in our = wrreaten As long as they remain 
motionless they are inconspicuous. 


this time, but from their dark coloration, not so 
conspicuously, or so steadfastly. They are dropping 
their eggs among the grass haphazardly. But un- 
fertilised females behave very differently, dashing 
about in a most erratic way, till they discover a 
hovering male, when they make their presence known 
to him by buzzing near or colliding with him. At 
once he abandons his hovering, and mating takes 
place. But in Hepialus hectus, of the Shetlands, 


I. DIFFERING 


the male of which is drab-coloured, like the female, 
the courtship advances come from him, for he makes 
his presence known to her by diffusing a scent like 
pineapple. This is a very curious fact; and one 
wonders what brought these scent-diffusing powers 
into being. The scent, by the way, is formed by 
odorous matter secreted by glands within a swollen 
cavity of the hindmost pair of legs. In Hepialus 





SWIFT-MOTH,. 


The male ghost-swift-moth (Hepialus humuli) is white and the female yellowish on the 

ghost - swift - moth 

(Hepialus tumuli), which, however, it shares with the other ghost-moths, is that the 
whole of their adult life is spent fasting—there being no tongue or proboscis. 


with smoky hind-wings. Another peculiarity of the 


lupulinus, the males fly about rapidly, while the 
female sits on a stem and vibrates her wings. Thereby 
she attracts the wandering males, but not until they 
come within a range of three or four feet of her, when, 
perceiving the vibrations, and aided perhaps by 
scent diffused by the vibrations, they search for and 
find her. In Hepialus sylvinus the female, as in the 
preceding species, sits in the gloaming and vibrates 
her wings, the males assembling in great numbers 
near her. Not until after fertilisation does she leave 
the spot from which she emerged as a chrysalis. But 
how, and when, mating takes place does not seem 
to have been discovered. In Hepialus pyrenaicus the 
female is entirely wingless, but summons the males 
to her couch by diffusing a scent. 

There is another aspect of these strange moths, 
though discernible only to those who have a know- 
ledge of insect anatomy. This concerns the fact 
that their whole adult life has to be passed fasting, 
for the tongue, or proboscis, has completely dis- 
appeared, and this was their only source of procuring 
the nectar from flowers, on which all moths and 
butterflies feed. In the not distantly related leopard- 
moth (Zeuzera), the mouth-parts ancillary to the 
proboscis are found, but here also the proboscis itself 
has vanished. In like manner the huge goat-moth 
(Fig. 3) has to pass its adult condition fasting. By 
way of contrast, we have in one of the hawk-moths 
of Madagascar a species wherein the proboscis measures 
as much as twelve inches long ! 

This state of tonguelessness becomes something 
very much more than a piece of curious information 
when one comes to reflect that it has taken thousands 
of generations to come about. It must have started 
at some vastly remote period, in a decreasing desire 
for food on attaining to the adult stage, so that the 
feeding-tube, or proboscis, from lack of use, as with 
all other organs in similar circumstances, became 
reduced to a mere vestige, and finally vanished. This 
state of affairs seems to be more strange when we 
reflect that some of these Hepialid moths are of great 
size, having a wing-span of as much as seven inches. 
Whence do they and the great goat-moth derive 
the energy necessary to convey these bulky bodies 
in search of mates? And, again, the females have to 
produce eggs. Hepialus thule has been known to lay 
as many as 2000. We can only assume, for no one 
seems to have investigated the matter, that a large 


FROM ALL BRITISH SPECIES OF GHOST-MOTH IN THAT THE 
MALE (ABOVE) IS DIFFERENT IN COLOURING FROM THE FEMALE: THE GHOST- 











ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. 
“Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


food reserve is stored up during the last of the cater- 
pillar, or “larval,” stages, which is passed on to the 
chrysalis, over and above that which is necessary 
to provide for the building-up of the great, winged 
body that in due course emerges with the bursting of 
the chrysalis case. 

As I have already said, the ghost- and swift-moths 
are active only after sunset, and are to be seen only 
by those who go out for this purpose. But 
some species, like the orange-swift (Hepialus 
sylvina) (Fig. 2) and the common - swift 
(Hepialus lupulina), may sometimes be seen 
during daylight by those who have sharp 
eyes, resting on tree-trunks and fences. The 
larve, or caterpillars, can, as a rule, be found 
only by laborious digging, for they live on 
roots of a surprisingly wide range of plants, 
such as burdock, dandelion, dead - nettle, 
and bracken. The gold-swift, in its second year, 
leaves the roots, to feed upon the young shoots 
of the bracken, for the sake of the flowing sap. 

The pupz, or chrysalis, of some species, at 
any rate, is remarkable for an armature of 
spines which takes the form of toothed ridges 
on the back, and a similar strong ridge of 
spines across the under-surface. They serve to 
enable a firm grip of the soil to be taken while 
a passage is being forced through the ground 
where this resting stage was passed to the 
surface. As I have already said, these Hepialid 
moths are to be found all over the world. But 
what we may call the headquarters of the 
tribe are in Australia. For by far the greater 
number of the 150 known species are to be 
found here ; and these include the largest and 
most resplendent of them all. Perhaps the 
finest is the great charagia, with a wing-span of 
seven inches, displaying washes of green and 
rose, and white spots. But Africa also has a 
giant of this kind. This is Leto vulgaris, which 
has numerous splashes of a glittering, metallic 
green, making a barbaric but effective display. 





3. THE GOAT-MOTH, A HUGE SPECIES WHOSE ENERGY 

USED IN FLIGHT, LIKE THAT OF THE SWIFT-MOTHS, MUST 

BE DERIVED FROM RESERVE MATERIAL STORED UP WITHIN 

THE BODY OF THE LAST CATERPILLAR STAGE, SINCE IT 
HAS NO PROBOSCIS. 


The goat-moth has to pass its final, winged stage fasting, having 

no proboscis. Its large size shows how considerable a reserve has 

to be stored up in the caterpillar stage; as the proboscis is the 

only source of procuring the nectar from the flowers on which all 
moths feed. (Photographs 1 and 2 by Harold Bastin.) 


It is unfortunate for those who are specially 
interested in this group that its headquarters should 
be in the forested areas of Australia, where, I am told, 
for long years past a deplorable destruction of timber 
has been going on. For this means that the breeding- 
places of the species, which for countless ages lived 
here undisturbed, are now greatly restricted, and in 
some areas have ceased to exist. 
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“When I was sufficiently recovered to take 
some nourishment, I felt the most extraordi- 


nary desire for a glass of Guinness. 


“* Upon expressing my wish to the doctor, 
he told me I might take a small glass... I 
thought I had never tasted anything so de- 
lightful... I am confident that it contributed 


more than anything else to the renewal of 





From a contemporary 
caricature called 
+A Wellington Boot’ 


my strength. ” 


From the diary of one of Wellington’s 


officers, after he had been severely wounded 


Shiites at the Battle of Waterloo, June, 1815. 
i - : nna Quoted in “Long Forgotten Days,” by 
=. Ethel M. Richardson. 


—and Guinness today 


In times of difficulty and suffering, men and women have ever 





turned to Guinness as a natural source of strength and comfort. 

For Guinness is more than a very good drink. It is a tonic for 
both body and mind, and in the words of a doctor, “a balm to 
tired and worn-out nerves.” 

If you are tired, Guinness refreshes you. If your nerves are on 
edge, Guinness helps you to see things calmly and cheerfully. If 
you have lost your enjoyment of meals, Guinness restores it. 

Truly, there’s nothing like a Guinness. Have one with your 


lunch or dinner today. 


The extract quoted above from a doctor’s 
letter is published by special permission, 





GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 











G.E.9%4, 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 


By IVOR BROWN. 


IN HUMBLE CIRCUMSTANCE. 


"THERE is a general feeling that the West End theatre, 

of which so little now remains, will never be restored 
to anything like its old glory. Everything will have to 
be cheaper and so all expenditure on rents, equipment 
and salaries will have to come down and come down to a 
notable extent. Therefore, it is further argued, all the 
best actors will go off to the film studios, and we shall be 
left only with the second-best and those who are so fond 
of the personal stage that they will forgo a good income 
in order to stay there. 

The evidence at the moment suggests that people will 
pay the old prices for a big musical show and for the kind 
of entertainment deemed suitable to ‘‘a celebration,’ 
someone’s return on leave, a birthday, an anniversary, 
and so on. But the ordinary play-going of those who 
like to see a piece of some intelligence now and then in 
their normal way of life is being conducted on far more 
humble lines. To pay more than five shillings for a seat 
is becoming rare and will, as taxation increases, become 
rarer. Three-and-six downward is what is nowadays 
meant by popular prices. Well, that, in the West End, 
means ruin for the promoters of drama, unless they can 
radically reduce costs, and also means annoyance and 
discomfort for the public, if they are herded into distant 
and uncomfortable seats while the better ones remain 
empty. 

Hence the disposition to favour the small “club” 
theatres, which you have to join as a member, the sub- 
scription varying from one shilling to ten shillings a year. 
The fact that the theatre is a club exempts it from all sorts 
of restrictions—censorship of play, for example, and the 
extremely exacting demands about structural safety and 
fire-precaution made by the L.C.C. In a club theatre 
you need not bother about such expensive matters as 
fireproof curtains and abundant exits. It is the opinion 
of the Government, apparently, that if a person pays for 
a seat at a public spectacle he must be protected at every 
turn. But if he joins a club for his pleasure, he can roast 
himself to death or break his neck any night of the week 
and that is nobody’s business. 

However that may be, the attender of first nights now 
finds himself (in the rare event of his having any such 
occupation at all) taking tube or bus to some converted 
house or disused hall or chapel where, on a comparatively 
humble stage, a play is being performed to the members 
of a club and their friends and associates. The piece of 


which I wrote recently, ““ Thunder Rock,” a piece which 
dares to be up to date in interest, has been thus played 
at the Neighbourhood Theatre in South Kensington, while 
the Unity Theatre, situated among the faded terraces of 
early nineteenth-century development between St. Pancras 
and Mornington Crescent, has had a most successful year 
with a new O’Casey play, “The Star Turns Red,” and 
is now offering a recent Russian piece, “‘ Distant Point,” 
by Afigenov. The Gate, the Torch, the Players’, and 
other club theatres have also weathered a very hard year. 
The reason for their popularity is, I am sure, a decent seat 
for three-and-sixpence—or less. 

That sounds well enough. But there is another side 
to the matter and that is the actor’s. The performers in 
these club theatres, which are often no larger than big 
rooms, usually receive for their labours a fee which does 
little more than cover the expenses of getting about town 
and having an occasional meal out. In other words, the 
club theatre may assist the profession by providing oppor- 
tunities and offering good parts in good plays, but 
economically it is exploiting them. For those who manage 
to find in club theatres a shop-window for the display of 
a talent which they can subsequently sell at a far higher 
price, this may be a good bargain, but for the others it is 
a very poor bargain indeed. In short, the club theatres 
and the cheap-seat public are really becoming dependent 
on actors who are either “ filling-in ’’ between films, or have 
sufficient private means to permit them to go on working 
for what is really only an expense-allowance. This cannot, 
in the long run, be good for the profession. 

Unity, however, does not come into this category, 
because it depends on the amateur player. It is essen- 
tially a Left Wing theatre and presumably finds its per- 
sonnel among Left Wing enthusiasts. Naturally they 
are not experts in stage-craft and, since they have to 
rehearse at odd hours, their productions can hardly have 
the polish of the professional stage. This is all very well 
for doctrinaire and propagandist pieces whose object is 
to deliver a message rather than to present a delicate and 
detailed pattern of life. The amateur’s zeal and the poli- 
tician’s or the reformer’s fire of faith will enable him to 
expound a creed or sound a social trumpet with vehemence 
and clarity. But when it comes to the subtleties of social 
portraiture his lack of technique and of time for sedulous 
preparation must become evident. 

That was apparent in Unity’s production of ‘‘ Distant 
Point,”’ which is not a clamorous piece of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda in the manner of the earlier Soviet plays, but a 
quiet study of Russian types in a far-flung corner of the 
new régime. ‘ Distant Point’? is about a diminutive 
station on the Trans-Siberian railways, its staff of human 
odds and ends, some of them young zealots of Communism, 


others cynical throw-outs with a rich vein of chatter. The 
fact that a Soviet General, back from the Far East, is 
stranded there for a couple of days allows us to watch 
their reactions to authority and to observe how equalitarian 
ideals wotk out in fact. True, the General polishes his 
own boots, but how gladly would the anxious little 
station master do it for him! 

The author writes in the traditional Russian manner ; 
indeed, his second act, with its music in the woods and 
company gathered round the picnic vith its pleasantly 
discursive conversation on all mattefs; with its song and 
sadness and sense of transitory be r ike an 
echo of the plays which Tchehov was starti write 
fifty years ago. Those who know their Tchehov and 
have seen a production either in Russian by touring mem- 
bers of the Moscow Art Theatre, or in English by first- 
rate English companies (such as that recently given of 
‘‘The Three Sisters’? under Mr. John Gielgud’s manage- 
ment) will realise what artistry, what perfection of timing 
and of team-work, as well as of personal performance, are 
needed to make the most of such intricate, intimate, and 
delicate writing. I am not saying that ‘‘ Distant Point ” 
is as fine, or nearly as fine, as Tchehov, but it does need 
the same finesse of style in presentation. To such quality 
the eager and industrious players of Unity may aspire, 
but cannot be expected to attain. 

‘“*Chu Chin Chow ” has come back home “ after certain 
years.” Here, again, the circumstance is humbler, for 
we cannot afford, with all things so uncertain, to provide 
spectacular production on the grand scale. A war without 
‘*“Chu Chin Chow” now seems to be unthinkable and we 
must surmise that, as soon as the trumpet sounds, the 
camels are coming. But this time, at the Palace, there 
are no camels: ass and goat suffice. Indeed, I would not 
miss even those, for I am no lover of livestock on the stage. 

This Baghdad jamboree will continue to please so long 
as it is sufficiently easy to look at and because it is 
thoroughly good to hear. I do not refer to the Wardour 
Street Orientalism of the dialogue, but to Frederic Norton’s 
capital light operatic score, whose melodies emerge with 
an enchanting freshness. Mr. Robert Atkins, who has 
ably produced the revival, has not had the opportunity 
to exploit the East on very sumptuous and lavish lines. 
The singers may announce that ‘“ Here be oysters stewed 
in honey,” which sounds a sticky proposition and a gastric 
Arabian nightmare to me, but the display of the Baghdad 
larder and market are not on the old scale, as set up by 
Oscar Asche at His Majesty’s. Well, we are living in 
ever more perilous and exacting times and the stage, like 
ourselves, must acknowledge our financial limitations and 
live in humbler circumstance, making up with sense and 
skill what it lacks in material splendour. 
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52, THE CARTWAY, BRIDGNORTH. A noteworthy 
construction built in 1580, Here was born Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore in 1729. 
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@ We shall not have to spend over our grant. 

@ Nicolls use only first-class materials, hand tailored. 
@ They are the oldest military tailors in London. 

@ Our full kit will be ready in three days. 


Catalogue on request 
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Traditional merit belongs also to that other Notable Number, 
esteemed among smokers for its outstanding excellence — 
Player’s No. 3. It is a cigarette of supreme coolness and 
distinction with the extra quality which appeals 
to cultivated tastes. 
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> EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 
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of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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POWER PROPELLED 


CUTTING OF 
ee LONG GRA", WEEDS 
| wh JWTH ete 








4 
; ‘nvaluab), ioe 
Designed for cutting os 
long grass, weeds, and Golt g Chards 
i Rac Ours 
rank vegetation of all hn courses Adin 
descriptions with ex- Pen” tia 
traordinary ease and hola: poor 
speed. Of the greatest drome, =” Aero. 
service for conducting Estates, Private 
foul weed warfare on ete., ete, 


waysides and hedge- 
rows _— 
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Whether you are in uniform or not, on 
munitions or other Government work, 





sh Gladness and comfort are brought to all at don’t neglect your skin because of changed 
"oe r - conditions. Keep up the regular daily 
ng home with every letter from those on active applications of Larola to tone and nourish 


| Lloyds 
: service. But many a fleeting opportunity to beautifully soft, white and smooth. Larola, 
' ; . : | pore-cl di 

TOSICK write a few lines is lost for want of an ever ready ee . 


the skin, to keep your face and hands 





is applied in a minimum of time... it 
} . : Se ; ; prevents red and roughened skin and is the 
LLOYDS & co.  [Loyds DEXTOR Electric pen. Soa happy suggestion is—send him a Swan. Gar Gan wane At Ga One wena 


Pennsylvania Works, — trims hedges and 
LETCHWORTH shrubs faster .. . easier. 


; Write for free copy of “The Calt of Beauty” ! 
: 








; 

i AT PEACE-TIME PRICES: Made throughout in the British Isles Ne 

5 Leverless Swans 17/6 to 42/-. Visofil by Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd. Branches 

; Swans 25/-. Lever-filling Swans Swan House, 133/135, Oxford St.. 

i from 10/6. Blackbird Pens 7/6 ist € ag acon ae tl 

, wadies’ size 8/6). Fyne - Poynt sondon, ixchange St., Manchester . 

: hones aie 5/-. ot all distiaere Head Office temporarily at 26, 1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 

/ prt ave and Jewellers. Donnington Square, Newhury, Berks From Chemists & Stores or Post Free in U.K. from: 
: 
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M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 
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Favourites with Canadians 
British Consols 


An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as 


dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. 


“EXPORT” cicarettes 


Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos 
with “Aquafuge” moistureproof paper. 


ror the world The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 


SirW.W.BAILEY & Co.td, Canada's largest independent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers 
SALFORD 5 








RARE STAMPS. 


British Colonial Rarities sent on approval at 
Investment prices to serious collectors. 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX. 











BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 

racks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clabs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc.. 
all over the world. 


Re ee nce tte erent nt er Tania. EET 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
MEALS 


per Ironclad nerves 





Bay 
iLeys TURNSTILES 




















A TAKE-TO-PIECES MODEL of R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY ” 


There are few things more intriguing and decks are numbered, and details can be A stomach loaded with starch means a 
( instructive than these ‘movable deck” identified easily by reference to a guide mind heavy with nervous fears. Now, whe 
P models of R.M.S. “Queen Mary.” Deck supplied. The model is 12 inches long, i c ee es ae 


by deck the ship’s wonderful interior may price 3/6, postage and packing inland everyone needs ironclad nerves, thousands 
be examined. Correct and to scale, all Od. extra. Abroad 2/6 extra of men and women are finding that a light- 


; q / * rye Orders with remittance should be sent to :— weight meal, with very little starch, has an 
F astonishing effect on their nerves. Vita-Weat 
/ . LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, 23-24, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


is the perfect all-British crispbread — 








crunchy, featherweight, containing the com- 





pressed essence of the whole, sun-ripened 
wheat. Try Vita-Weat for breakfast with 
fruit and coffee. Try it with salads. Try it 
with savoury spreads. 


Export is the second most important 
part of the nation’s war effort. Write 
for a copy of ‘How to Export’, a small 

















book written by leading experts on 
the subject, and produced by the Ad- 
vertising Service Guild’s Export Unit. 
The book is free, and is obtainable from 


(G) 


THE ADVERTISING SERVICE GUILD 
10 Hertford St., W.1 - Grosvenor 3477 


Vita-Weat springs from British 
soil and it builds British nerves 


Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN'S CRISPBREAD 








Cartons 1/6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 24. 
Mads by Peek Frean & ¢ Ltd 
































ome Vig ters of Famous Biscut!’ —_—«_<»mzz, 
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“BRITISH WARSHIPS”: 








ae H.M.S. “NELSON,” Flagship 

of the Home Fleet at the outbreak 

of war ...a@ fine picture from 
‘ British Warships ” 


Completely illustrates and deseribes 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


*« The Navy is to-day, as it always has been in our history, 
the first line of defence of these islands and of that Great Empire 
which was built up by the toil and the enterprise of our fathers,”’ 


ie. Helle. Chasis, on dhe 4106 OF ei, feats Submarine, Escort Vessel and other small craft. 


Aireraft-Carrier and Cruiser in the British Navy, 
as well as illustrations of every type of Destroyer, 


ren: ’ A full list (and in many cases explanatory diagrams) 
This sums up ina few words the supreme part .  w : ‘ : 
; of every ship in the Royal Navy, Royal Australian 
played by the Royal Navy in the present war and , Papa } ; “0 
, ‘ ; : Navy, Royal Canadian Navy, Royal Indian Navy 
specially underlines the value and importance of ‘ a Ga 
ae : ee ; re: pcs and the New Zealand Navy, with its displacement, 
the publication “BRITISH WARSHIPS” issued ; ‘ , 
a é' a complement, dimensions, speed, guns, builders and 
by “The Illustrated London News. ' tae eae : ; 
date of completion, is given in this remarkable book, 
making it not only an exceptionally beautiful pic- 
torial record, but also a work of reference invaluable 
to all who are interested in our first line of defence. 


“British Warships,” a book of panorama _pro- 
portions (size 19 x 123), contains photogravure 


reproductions of every Battleship, Battle-Cruiser, 


THE CONTENTS OF «BRITISH WARSHIPS” .-INCLUDE— 


. ++ 40 pages of pictures, facts and = modernisation; H.M.S. Dido, the — guns, control-tower position, search- 
figures, which graphically portray latest small cruiser; H.M.S. Light- lights, aircraft hoists, ete. 

the strength of our great fleets. ming, a new destroyer; and the Sectional drawings by _ that 
Particular interest lies in a series of latest aircraft-carrier, H.M.S. Ji/us- well-known diagrammatic artist 
drawings specially executed by Oscar —trious. Magnificent full-page photo- G. H. Davis clearly illustrate the 
Parkes, A.I.N.A., which show new — graphs depict the might of such — structure and internal arrangements 
types of British warships NEVER — famous vessels as H.M.S. Nelson, of H.M.S. Warspite, Repulse, Ark 
BEFORE ILLUSTRATED IN Ramillies, Warspite, Repulse, and Ark Royal, Southampton, a typical 
ANY PUBLICATION. These Royal, and there are hosts of 


f smaller destroyer and a submarine : 
include H.M.S. Aing George I’.; — illustrations throughout the book. amazing drawings which contain 


H.M.S. Oucen Elizabeth — and Special plans of 28 famous warships a tremendous amount of inform- 


H.M.S. VJaliant, both seen after show details of armour - plating, ation of absorbing interest. 


e & 
Bound in a leather-finish cover. Size 19 x 124 Price @ |) Each By Post, Inland 4/3, Foreign and Eire 4/6 


Obtainable from The Publisher, The Illustrated London News, 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 
“BRITISH WARSHIPS” CAN ALSO BE ORDERED FROM W. H. SMITH & 
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